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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    INDEX. 


I.  An  Epitaph  of  the  Lady  Anne  Lodge. 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  Epitaph  except  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  entry  from  the  "  Stationers'  Regifters" 
(Mr.  Arber's  Traiifcript,  vol.  ii.,  p.  363) : — 

"23.  December  [1579] 
"  Edward  white. — Lycenced  vnto  him  vnder  the  handes  of  the 
wardens  An  epitaphe  of  the  lady  Anne  lodge  by  T  lodge 


II.  [A  Reply  to  Stephen  Goffon's  Schoole   of  Abufe  in 

Defence  of  Poetry  Mufick  and  Stage  Plays  by  Thomas 
Lodge.  1580!*]  fm.  8vo,  24  leaves. 

Black  letter.  Has  neither  title  nor  imprint.  Two  per- 
fe6l  copies  known:  one  in  the  library  of  Mr.  S.  Chriftie- 
Miller  at  Britwell,  and  the  other  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford.  It  was  reprinted  by  the  Shakefpeare  Society  in 
1853- 

III.  An  Alarum  againft  Vfurers.  Qontaining  tryed  ex- 
periencQS  againft  worldly  abufes.  WHEREIN  GENTLE- 
MEN may  finde  good  counfells  to  confirme  them,  and 
pleafant  Hiftories  to  delight  them :  and  euery  thing  fo 
interlaced  with  varietie :  as  the  curious  may  be  id^tisfied 
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witk  rarenejfe,  and  tJie  airteoiis  with  pleainre.  Heere- 
unto  are  annexed  the  delegable  hiftorie  of  Forbonitis 
and  Prifceria:  with  the  lamentable  Complaint  of  Truth 
ouer  England.  Written  by  Thomas  Lodge,  of  Lin- 
colnes  I  tine,  Gentleman.  O  Vita!  vti/ero  longa,  fcelici 
breuis.  •[]  Imprinted  at  London  by  T.  Efte,  for  Samp- 
fon  Clarke,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  his  fhop  by  Guyld 
Hall.  1584,  4to,  46  leaves. 

Black  letter.  Two  perfefl  copies  known :  one  in  Mr.  S. 
Chriftie-Miller's  Library,  and  the  other  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  It  is  thus  entered  in  the  "  Stationers'  Regifters  " 
{Mr.  Arber's  Tranfcript,  vol.  ii.,  p.  428) : — 

"  4'°  novembris  [1583] 
"  Sampfon  Clarke. — Licenced  vnto  him  vnder  th[e  hjandes  of 
the  Bisshop  of  London  and  mafler  Newbery,  Tryed  ex- 
periences ofworldelie  abufes  by  Thomas  Lodge    .     .    vfl " 

This  tra6l  was  reprinted  by  the  Shakefpeare  Society  in  1853. 


IV.  SciLLAES  Metamorphofis :  Enterlaced  with  the  vnfor- 
tunate  loue  of  Glaucus.  VV hereunto  is  annexed  the 
deleclable  difconrfe  of  the  difcontented  Satyre:  with 
fundrie  other  moft  abfolute  Poems  and  Sonnets.  Qon- 
tayningthe  detestable  tyrannic  of  Di/d7i.me,  and  Comicall 
triumph  of  Conftancie:  Verie  fit  for  young  Courtiers 
to  perufe,  and  coy  Dames  to  remember.  By  Thomas 
Lodge  of  Lincolnes  Inne,  Gentleman.  O  vita!  viifero 
longa,  f^lici  brenis.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Richard 
y hones,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  his  fhop  neere  Holburne 
bridge,  at  the  figne  of  the  Rofe  and  Crowne. 

1589,  4to,  24  leaves. 
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Black  letter.  Only  one  perfe<5l  copy  known,  that  in  the 
Dyce  CoUeflion,  South  Kenfington  Mufeum,  London.  The 
Bodleian  copy  is  imperfe6l.  This  tra6l  was  re-iffued  in 
1610,  a  copy  of  which  edition  was  in  the  library  of  the  late 
Mr.  Frederic  Ouvry,  V.P.S.A.,  London.  It  was  originally 
entered  in  the  "Stationers'  Regifters"  as  follows  (Mr. 
Arber's  Tranfcript,  vol.  ii.,  p.  5  30) : — 

"22  Septembris  [1589] 
"  Ric.  Jones. — Entred  for  his  copie  The  Jiijlory  of  Glaucus^  and 
T.  Lodge      Svlla:  vnder  the  hand  of  mafler  Hartwell 
and  mafler  Cawood vj  '"* 

Mr.  Collier,  defcribing  the  re-iffue  of  1610,  fays: — 

"This  edition,  with  the  title-page  of  16 10,  is  even  more  rare 
than  the  original  impreflion;  but  the  fa6l  is  that  in  16 10  all  that 
was  done  was  to  give  the  work  a  new  fore-front,  leaving  the  text 
exadlly  as  it  flood  in  1589,  when  it  firfl  came  out.  It  was  not 
reprinted,  for  in  all  other  refpedls  the  impreffions  are  identical — 
the  fame  errors,  the  fame  faulty  letters,  and  the  fame  peculiarities 
of  type.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  copies  dated  1589  did  not  fell, 
and  that  they  fubfequently  came  into  the  hands  of  a  bookfeller, 
who  merely  had  a  new  title-page  thrown  off,  and  did  not  choofe 
even  to  put  his  own  name  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Confidering  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  the  contents,  and  recolledling  that  '  By 
Thomas  Lodge  of  Lincolnes  Inne,  Gentleman,'  was  placed  upon 
the  original  title-page,  as  well  as  fubfcribed  to  the  dedication,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  that  it  did  not  meet  with  a  fale  fufficient  to 
exhaufl  the  impreffion  of  1589.  Lodge  never  mentioned  it  in  any 
of  his  many  fubfequent  and  popular  works,  nor  was  it  ever  noticed 
by  his  contemporaries;  and  we  feel  convinced  that  fome  peculiarity 
attended  its  publication  in  the  firfl  inflance,  and  its  re-appearance 
in  1 610,  which  we  are  unable  to  explain." 
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After  quoting  the  title-page  of  the  edition  of  1589,  Mr. 
Collier  continues : — 

"  Richard  Jones,  the  Stationer,  feems  to  have  been  a  rare  hand  at 
an  attractive  defcriptive  tide-page,  and  we  are  perfuaded  that  Lodge 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  infertion  of  fuch  words  as  *  deledlable 
difcourfe '  and  *  mofl  abfolute  poems  and  fonnets.'  One  point, 
however,  feems  probable — that  the  *  puff'  did  not  anfwer  its  pur- 
pofe,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  more  than  twenty  years,  fo  many 
copies  remained  on  hand  as  to  make  a  re-iflue  of  them  advifable. 
We  look  in  vain  through  the  eight  and  forty  pages  for  fome  expla- 
nation of  this  circumflance,  unlefs  it  be  to  be  found  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  *  Mafler  Rafe  Crane,  and  the  reft  of  his  moft  entire  well 
willers,  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Innes  of  Court  and  Chauncerie,' 
where  Lodge  fpeaks  ambiguoufly  of  the  mode  in  which  his  manu- 
fcript  had  efcaped  from  his  hands  to  the  prefs:  there  he  calls 
what  the  title-page  announces  as  *  abfolute  Poems^  *  imperfit 
poems,'  and  refers  to  '  the  bafe  neceffity  of  an  extravagant  mate,' 
as  having  caufed  them  to  be  made  public  by  '  a  needie  pirate.' 
This  is  not  faying  much  for  Jones,  the  publiflier,  and  we  know 
from  Nicholas  Breton  that  he  was  not  a  very  fair-dealing  trades- 
man."— {Bibliographical  Account,  1865,  vol.  i.,  pp.  464-5.) 


V.  Rofalynde.  Euphues  golden  legacie.'  found  after  his 
death  in  his  Cell  at  5/lexedra.  Bequeathed  to  Philaiitiis 
fonnes  nourfed  vp  with  their  father  in  England. 
Fetched  from  the  Canaries.  ByT.L.  Gejit.  LONDON, 
Imprinted  by  Thomas  Orivin  for  T.  G.  and  Johti 
Bnsbie.  1590,  4to,  70  leaves. 

Black  letter.  Only  one  copy  of  the  edition  of  1590  is 
known  to  exift,  and  is  in  the  library  of  Mr.  S.  Chriflie- 
Miller,  Britwell.  It  is,  however,  defe6live  of  Sheet  R:  this 
laft  has  been  fupplied  in  the  reprint  from  tlie  fecond  edition 
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of  1592,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  being  enclofed  within  fquare 
brackets.  Probably  on  account  of  the  ufe  made  of  it  by 
Shakefpeare,  it  went  through  at  leaft  ten  editions  between 
1 590  and  1642.  It  was  originally  entered  in  the  "  Stationers* 
Regifters"  as  follows  (Mr.  Arber's  Tranfcript,  vol.  ii., 
p.  564):— 

"6  Oflobris  [1590] 

"  Nicholas  Lynge. — Entred  for  their  copie  vnder  th[e  h]andes 

John  Bufbye./        of   Dodlor    Stallard    and  the  wardens 

EimPHUES  golden  legacy e  found  after  his 

Deathe  at  his  Cell  at  Selexidra     .     .     v'f/" 

VI.  The  Famous,  true  and  hiftoricall  life  of  Robert  fecond 
Duke  ^/Normandy, /«r;^rt;;«^rf'/(?r  his  monflrous  birth 
and  behauiour,  Robin  the  Diuell.  Wherein  is  con- 
tained his  diffolnte  life  in  his  youih^  his  deuout  recon- 
cilement and  vertues  in  his  age:  Interlaced  with  many 
ftraunge  and  miraculous  aduentures.  Wherein  are 
both  caufes  of  profite,  and  manie  conceits  of  pleafure. 
By  T.  L.  G.  Imprinted  at  London  for  N.  L.  and  lohn 
Bufbie,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  the  Weft  dore  of  Paules. 

1 59 1,  4to,  45  leaves. 

Black  letter.  The  only  perfe6l  copy  known  is  in  the 
library  of  Mr.  S.  Chriftie-Miller,  Britwell.  Mr.  Collier  thus 
defcribes  it: — 

"  The  dedication  is  to  the  *  true  Moecenas  of  learning  M.  Thomas 
Smith,'  and  it  is  dated  'from  my  chamber,  2  Maij,  1591:'  in  it 
Lodge  apologifes  for  his  '  rude  and  homely  written  hiflory,'  and 
promifes  to  infcribe  to  Smith  hereafter  fomething  which  fhall  better 
merit  his  patronage.  His  addrefs,  'to  the  courteous  Reader,' 
contains  a  fpecimen  of  his  '  homely '  writing,  when  Lodge  tells 
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him  that  he  has  derived  his  materials  from  '  the  old  and  ancient 
antiquaries,'  and  that  he  has  publiflied  *  as  much  as  he  had  read, 
and  not  fo  much  as  they  had  written.'  Therefore,  he  did  not 
profefs  to  be  fully  and  completely  informed  upon  the  fubjecl,  and 
his  narrative,  which  is  in  profe,  contains  proofs  of  various  defi- 
ciencies, befides  intereft.  It  is  the  dullefl  and  dryefl  of  Lodge's 
productions,  and  we  might  almofl.  fancy  that  it  was  from  an  in- 
ferior pen.  .  .  .  The  work  is  divided  into  feparate  chapters, 
and  the  effort  of  the  author  to  extend  his  matter  to  a  faleable-fized 
volume  is  obvious.  A  MS.  note  in  Heber's  copy  Hated  that  in 
Rawlinfon's  Catalogue  an  edition  of  1599  is  mentioned:  if  fo,  we 
apprehend  that  it  was  merely  a  mifprint,  and  that  '  Robin  the 
Devil'  was  printed  only  once,  and  that  in  159 1.  It  bears  ilrong 
evidence  of  poverty  of  pocket,  which  occafioned  poverty  of  in- 
vention. Lodge's  '  Rofalynd'  of  1590  had  procured  him  a  certain 
degree  of  popularity,  and  in  1591  he  might  be  anxious  to  avail 
himfelf  of  it,  and  therefore  brought  out  two  new  works,  both  of 
inferior  merit,  'Catharos'  and  'Robin  the  Devil.'" — {Biblio- 
graphical Account,  1865,  vol.  i.,  p.  471.) 

VII.  Catharos.  Diogenes  in  his  Singular itie.  Wherein 
is  comprehended  his  merrie  baigJiting  fit  for  all  mens 
benefits:  Christened  by  him,  A  Nettle  for  Nice  Nofes. 
By  T.  L.  of  Lincolns  Inne,  Gent:  1591.  At  London, 
Printed  by  William  Hoskins  &  lohn  Danter,for  lohn 
Busbie.  4to,  33  leaves. 

Black  letter.  Four  copies  known:  one  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum;  another  in  the  Bodleian;  a  third  in  Bridgewater- 
houfe;  and  the  fourth  in  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederic 
Ouvry,  V.P.S.A.,  London.  This  work  is  thus  defcribed  by 
Mr.  Collier: — 

"  This  work  is  a  profe  fatire  upon  the  vices  of  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  and  it  is  delivered  by  Diogenes  from  his  tub  in  the  prefence 
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of  two  perfons,  called  Philoplutos  and  Cofmofophos,  who  vifit  him 
principally  to  obferve  him  *  in  his  fmgularity.'  All  that  he  fays  of 
Athens  is  applicable  to  London;  and  the  thought  was  not  a  happy 
one,  fince  it  makes  Diogenes  guilty  of  very  abfurd  anachronifms : 
befides  citing  Cicero  and  Virgil,  he  quotes  freely  from  the  New 
Teflament,  refers  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and 
even  introduces  three  flanzas  from  Arioflo,  which  Diogenes  thus 
excufes  himfelf  from  rendering : — '  I  had  rather  fome  other  Ihould 
take  the  paynes  to  tranflate  thefe  verfes  into  our  mother  tongue, 
than  my  felfe;  for  now  a  dayes  the  world  fwarmeth  with  fuch  a 
number  of  privie  Ariflarchi,  that  thinke  no  meate  can  be  good 
that  is  not  fod  in  their  owne  broath,  nor  proverbe  well  applyed 
that  hath  not  pafl  their  pen.'  This  of  courfe  refers  to  the  critical 
fpirit  that  prevailed  in  England  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth:  Sir  John  Harington  publifhed  his  verfion  of  the 
'Orlando  Furiofo '  in  1591.  Lodge's  'Catharos'  reminds  us,  in 
fome  important  refpe6ls,  of  Sir  T.  Elyot's  '  Pafquil  the  Plain.' " 
— {Bibliographical  Account^  1865,  vol.  i.,  p.  470.) 

VIIL^  VPHVES  SHA  DO  PF,THE  Battaile  of  the  Sences. 
Wherein  youthfull  folly  is  fet  downe  in  his  right  figure, 
and  vaine  fancies  are  prooued  to  produce  many  offences. 
Hereunto  is  annexed  the  Deafe  mans  Dialogue,  con- 
tayning  Philamis  Athanatos;  jit  for  all  fortes  to  perufe, 
and  the  better  forte  to  praftife.  By  T.  L.  Gent.  LONDON 
Printed  by  Abell  lefifes,  for  lohn  Busbie,  and  are  to  be 
fould  at  his  fhop  in  Paules  Churchyard,  neere  to  the 
Weft  doore  of  Paules.  1592,  4to,  52  leaves. 

Black  letter.  Three  copies  known:  one  in  the  Peter- 
borough Cathedral  Library;  another  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum; 
and  the  third  in  the  Capell  Colleflion,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  It  is  thus  entered  in  the  "Stationers' 
Regifters  "  (Mr.  Arpek's  Tranfcript,  vol.  ii.,  p.  604) : — 
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"xvij°  ffebniarij  [1592] 

"  Nicholas  Ljoige. — Entred  for  their  copie  vnder  th[e  h]andes 

John  Bufbye./        of  mailer  Hartwell  and  mailer  Watkins/ 

EuPHVES  Shadowe.l  with  the  Deathe  mans 

Dialogue  zxme.Tit6. vj**" 

The  work  is  thus  defcribed  by  Mr.  Collier: — 

"  In  his  dedication  to  Vifcount  Fitzwaters,  Greene  tells  his  patron 
that  Lodge  had  left  this  trafl  behind  him  for  publication ;  and  fuch 
may  have  been  the  facfl;  but  he  at  the  fame  time  informs  the 
'  Gentlemen  Readers '  that  he  had  already  *  put  forth  fo  many  of 
his  own  labours '  that  they  might  be  weary  of  his  name :  this  llate- 
ment  tends  to  confirm  the  notion  that  he  reforted  to  the  expedient 
of  palming  '  Euphues  Shadow '  upon  Lodge,  who  was  abfent,  and 
could  not  contradict  him;  and  who,  if  he  had  been  then  adlually 
refident  in  England,  would  not  have  had  much  reafon  to  complain 
that  fo  popular  an  author  as  Robert  Greene  had  paid  him  the  com- 
pliment. Until  fome  further  evidence  is  produced,  ...  it 
mull  remain  undecided  whether  the  tra6l  be  by  one  or  by  the 
other.  Greene  was  determined  that  his  inllrumentality  in  the 
matter,  whatever  his  Ihare  may  have  been,  fhould  not  be  imputed 
to  any  other  perfon,  and  therefore  fubfcribed  the  dedication  with 
the  addition  of  the  county  from  which  he  was  known  to  have 
come — '  Rob.  Greene  Norfolcienfis.'  In  the  year  of  the  appearance 
of  the  tradl  under  confideration,  Greene  faid  of  himfelf,  '  I  neede 
not  make  long  difcourfe  of  my  parentes,  who  for  their  gravitie  and 
honell  life  is  well  knowne  and  elleemed  amongll  their  neighbors, 
namely  in  the  Cittie  of  Norwich,  where  I  was  bred  and  borne.' 
.  .  .  He  profefled  to  Lord  Fitzwaters  that  Lodge,  '  in  his  lall 
letters,'  had  enjoined  him  to  print  '  Euphues  Shadow;'  but  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  Lodge  did  vNorite,  or  could  have 
written,  to  Greene  in  the  interval  fmce  his  failing  with  Cavendilh, 
and  the  whole  affair  reads  more  like  a  pretext  than  a  reality. 
However,  in  our  day  it  is  a  matter  of  little  confequence,  and 
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certain  it  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  produ6lion  itfelf  that 
fliould  have  made  Lodge  very  anxious  to  own  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  publication  were  a  faihire,  Greene  by  this  expedient 
had  avoided  all  refponfibility;  and  the  more  pofitive  he  reprefented 
Lodge  in  his  diredlions  to  have  '  Euphues  Shadow '  printed,  the 
more  Greene  fhifted  any  weight  from  his  own  flioulders. 

"  After  the  addrefs  '  To  the  Gentlemen  Readers,'  the  flory,  fuch 
as  it  is,  commences,  but  the  few  and  common-place  incidents  are 
not  worth  detailing;  and  the  language,  we  feel  affured,  was  the 
language  of  Greene,  with  precifely  his  thoughts,  his  images,  and 
his  modes  of  exprefTion.  The  fort  of  epiflle  from  '  Philautus  to 
his  fonnes  living  at  the  Court,'  with  which  the  piece  commences, 
is  exadlly  like  Greene's  compofition,  and  it  ferves  to  introduce 
certainly  one  of  the  dullefl.  performances  of  the  period:  as  if 
Greene,  having  written  it,  was  unwilling  to  avow  it,  while  his 
neceffities  drove  him  to  the  fale  of  it,  not  under  his  own  name,  but 
under  that  of  a  poet  with  whom  he  was  known  to  have  been 
acquainted." — {Biblio.  Account,  vol.  i.,  p.  264.) 

IX.  The  Life  and  Death  of  william  Long  beard,  the  moft 
famous  and  witty  Englifli  Traitor,  borne  in  the  Citty 
of  London.  Accompanied  with  manye  other  mojl 
pleafant  and preitie  hijiories,  By  T.  L.  of  Lincolns  Inne,. 
Gent.  Et  imgcsferia  dticunt.  Printed  at  London  by 
Rychard  Yardley  and  Peter  Short,  divelling  on  Bread-  * 
streat  hill,  at  the  Signe  of  the  Starre. 

1593,  4to,  36  leaves. 

Black  letter.  Two  copies  only  are  known  to  exift :  one  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  other  was  in  the  poffefiion  of 
the  late  Mr.  Frederic  Ouvry,  V.P.S.A.,  London.  Thefe  two 
copies  differ  from  each  other  very  materially.  The  one  in 
the  Bodleian  wants  the  Latin  legend  in  the  title-page,  as  well 
as  the  leaf  containing  the  dedication  to  Sir  William  Web,. 

B 
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and  the  addrefs  "  To  the  Gentlemen  Readers:"  Mr.  Ouvry's 
copy  has  all  that  is  wanting  in  the  former,  and  is  confe- 
quently  unique.  On  comparing  the  title-pages  it  was 
found  that  they  were  almofl  but  not  quite  identical 
in  type  and  fpacing;  and  Mr.  Collier  fuggefts  that  Mr. 
Ouvry's  copy  was  the  later  of  the  two,  and  that  Lodge 
added  the  Latin  motto  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  the  flight- 
nefs  of  the  work.  "  The  want  of  the  fecond  leaf  in  the 
Bodleian  copy  is  a  capital  defe6l :  the  addrefs  *  To  the 
Gentlemen  Readers '  is  the  mofl  chara6leriftic  feature  of  the 
book,  as  protefting  againft  the  Euphuiflic  jargon  which  was 
then  in  fafhion."     Mr.  Collier  thus  defcribes  the  work: — 

"  Here  again  we  apprehend  that  Lodge  was  infpired  more  by 
poverty  than  by  poetry:  Hill,  it  is  a  confiderable  improvement 
upon  the  work  lafl  reviewed  ["  The  famous  true  and  hiftoricall 
life  of  Robert  fecond  Duke  of  Normandy."]  ....  There 
was  an  interval  of  two  years  between  it  and  '  Robin  the  Devil,' 
and  Lodge  does  not  appear  to  have  been  then  preffed  quite  fo 
feverely  by  his  neceffities :  neverthelefs,  there  are  in  it  many  marks 
of  halle,  want  of  materials,  and  a  determination  to  make  the  mofl 
of  fuch  as  he  could  obtain.  The  account  of  *  William  Longbeard ' 
was  mainly  derived  from  the  Chroniclers,  and  in  Stow's  Annales 

they  are  found  under  the  date  ofA.D.  1196 Lodge 

did  not  fcruple  to  mix  fidlion  with  fadls,  in  order  to  render  his 
work  acceptable,  and  various  poems  are  interfperfed,  mofl  of 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  addrelTed  by  Longbeard  to  'his  faire 
lemman  Maudeline.'  Some  of  thefe  appear  to  be  original,  fome 
are  avowedly  imitated  from  the  French,  and  others  are  acknow- 
ledged tranflations  from  the  Italian,  but  without  the  names  of  the 
authors.      The  original  poems  are   not   very   original,   and   the 

imitations  are  fometimes  far  from  happy '  The  Life 

and  Death  of  William  Longbeard'  fills  nearly  thirty-six  pages; 
and  then   follow  the   'manye  other  moll  pleafant  and  prettie 
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hiflories '  announced  on  the  title-page,  beginning  with  an  account 
of '  famous  pirats  who  in  times  pad  were  Lordes  of  the  fea :'  thefe 
are  Dionides,  Stilcon,  Cleonides,  Chipanda,  Millia,  and  Alco- 
monius  among  the  ancients,  and  Francis  EnteroUes  and  Monaldo 
Guecca  among  the  moderns;  but  Bargulus,  'the  ftrong  lUyrian 
pirate'  of  Shakefpeare  (2  Henry  VI.,  ac.  iv.,  fc.  i)  is  not  men- 
tioned, either  by  that  name,  or  Abradas,  or  Apradas,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  old  play  of  'the  Contention,'  1594,  in  R.  Greene's 
*  Menaphon,'  1587,  and  his  '  Penelope's  Web,'  printed  about  1588. 
"  Lodge's  wifli  here  was  to  increafe  the  bulk  of  his  tradl,  and 
as  the  materials  already  employed  were  fcanty,  he  added  other 
matters,  fuch  as  '  the  hiflorie  of  Partaritus,  King  of  Lombardie ' — 
'the  wonderfuU  dreame  of  Afpatia' — 'a  wonderfull  revenge  of 
MegoUo  ' — '  the  memorable  deeds  of  Valafca ' — '  an  excellent 
example  of  continence  in  Frauncis  Sforza  ' — '  of  many  learned 
men,  ancient  and  moderne,  who  violently  and  infortunatelie  ended 
their  daies ' — '  how  King  Roderigo  lofl  his  kingdome ' — '  of  manie 
famous  men,  whoe,  leaving  the  government  of  the  Commonweale, 
gave  themfelves  over  to  private  life' — 'a  mofl  fubtile  difpute 
amongfl  Ambaffadors' — and  finally,  '  the  flrange  Lawes  of  Tyrfus 
the  Tyrant,'  which  rather  baldly  ends  the  publication." — {JBiblio. 
Account^  vol.  i.,  p.  472.) 

"  The  Life  and  Death  of  William  Longbeard  "  was  in- 
cluded by  Mr.  Collier  as  one  of  his  Green  Series  of  Reprints 
(1864-66). 

X.  PHILLIS:  Honoured  with  Paftorall  Sonnets,  Elegies, 
and  zxaoroiis  delights.  VVhere-vnto  is  annexed,  the 
tragicall  complaynt  of  Elstred.  lam  Phcehus  dijitrngit 
eqiios,  iam  Cinthia  iimgit.  At  London,  Printed  for 
lohn  Busbie,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  his  fhoppe,  at  the 
Weft-doore  of  P aides.  1593,  4to,  42  leaves. 

Roman  letter.  Three  perfe6l  copies  known:  one  in  the 
poffeflion  of  Mr.  S.  Chriftie-Miller,  Britwell;  another  in  the 
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Drummond  Colle6lion,  Edinburgh  Univerfity  Library; 
while  a  third  was  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Corfer,  Stand  Re6lory,  Manchefter.  An  imperfe6l  copy  is 
in  the  Capell  ColIe6lion,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Of 
the  Britwell  copy,  Mr,  David  Laing  thus  writes  (Introdu6lion 
to  Lodge's  "  Defence  of  Poetry,"  &c.,  Shakefpeare  Society, 
1853,  p.  Ixx):— 

"  The  Britwell  copy,  formerly  Mr.  Heber's,  has  a  curious 
variation  in  a  duplicate  leaf,  B  i,  or  *  The  Indudlion/  In  the 
third  verfe,  the  lines,  as  firft  printed — 

*  And  thou,  the  Afcrean  Poet  of  our  time, 
Vnder  whofe  ftile  conceit  was  neuer  matched. 
The  Genius  of  my  mufe,'  &c. — 

werejchanged  as  follows : — 

'  And  thou,  the  true  Odlauia  of  our  time, 
Vnder  whofe  worth,  beauty  was  neuer  matched ; 
The  Genius  of  my  Mufe,'  &c. 

In  like^'manner,  the  lafl  lines  of  the  fourth  verfe — 

*  Yet  thefe,  I  hope,  vnder  your  kinde  afpe(5l, 

(Thow  flower  of  knight-hood)  fhall  efcape  negle<5l ' — 

were'thus  altered — 

*  Yet  thefe,  (I  hope)  vnder  your  kind  afpe<^, 
(Mod  worthy  Lady)  fhall  efcape  negle<5t.' 

Thisjevidently  fuggells  that  the  poems,  before  publication,  were 
intended  to  have  been  dedicated  to  feme  perfon  of  diflindlion, 
referred  to  in  the  feventh  verfe — 

'  Under  a  great  Mecenas  I  have  pad  you ;' 

and  that  a  profe  dedication,  as  well  as  this  leaf  of  indu6tion,  may 
have  been  cancelled,  and  replaced  with  that  to  Lady  Shrewfbury." 
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Mr,  Collier  thus  defcribes  the  book: — 

"  Although  this  work  has  been  mentioned  by  nearly  all  biblio- 
graphers and  biographers,  not  one  of  them  has  produced  a  fpeci- 
men  from  it,  nor  offered  any  fuch  criticifm  as  would  enable  readers 
to  form  a  judgment  of  its  merits.  It  is  by  Thomas  Lodge,  and  is 
in  fome  refpe<5ls  an  imitation  of  Daniel's  '  Delia,'  which  had  come 
out  in  the  year  before,  and  was  twice  printed  in  1592.  Lodge's 
work  had  not  the  fame  degree  of  popularity,  for  it  was  never  re- 
printed, although,  in  confequence  of  its  excellence,   quotations 

were  made  from  it  in  poetical  mifcellanies  of  the  time 

Lodge's  chief  merit  is  as  a  lyric  poet :  his  heroics  are  generally 
heavy  and  dull,  but  many  of  his  fonnets,  eclogues  and  elegies  are 
written  with  playfulnefs,  grace,  and  vigour.  .  .  .  .  '  The 
Complaint  of  Elflred '  was  evidently  introduced  by  Lodge  at  the 
end  of  his  '  PhiUis,'  1593,  becaufe  Daniel  had  introduced  *  The 
Complaint  of  Rofamond '  at  the  end  of  his  '  Delia,'  1592.  Elflred 
narrates  the  flory  of  Locrine,  which  came  out  in  a  dramatic  form 
in  1594,  was  printed  in  1595,  and  has  been  falfely  imputed  to 
Shakefpeare,  when,  in  fa6l,  it  belongs  to  Charles  Tylney,  the 
brother  of  the  Mafler  of  the  Revels.  The  cataflrophe  of  Lodge's 
poem  is  the  drowning  of  Elflred  and  her  daughter  Sabrina  by  the 
jealous  Guendolin,  but  it  is  in  every  refpe(5l  inferior  to  Daniel's 
*  Rofamond,'  and  in  a  different  form  of  flanza — fix  lines  inflead  of 
feven His  [Lodge's]  '  Elflred '  we  confider  an  un- 
doubted failure." — {Bibliographical  Account^  1865,  vol.  i.,  p.  467.) 

XI.  A  Spiders  Webbe.  1594- 

This  piece  is  not  now  known  to  be  in  exiftence.  It  is  thus 
entered  in  the  "  Stationers'  Regifters  "  (Mr.  Arber's  Tran- 
fcript,  vol.  ii.,  p.  652): — 

"  7°  die  lunij./  [1594] 
"  Nicholas  Linge./- — Entred  for  his  Copie  vnder  th[e  hjande  of 
Mafler  Cawood  a  booke  entituled  afpiders  webbe    .     vj^" 
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In  the  fale  of  the  library  of  "  Mr.  John  Hutton,  late  of  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard,  London,"  in  1764,  a  copy  of  this  work, 
bound  up  in  one  volume  with  feveral  others  by  Lodge,  was 
fold  for  the  fum  of  fix  (hillings  (fee  Mr.  David  Laing's 
Introdu6lion  2it  ftipra,  p.  Ixxvi.). 


XII.  The  VVovnds  of  Ciuill  War.  Liuely  fet  forth  in 
the  true  Tragedies  of  Mariiis  and  Scilla.  As  it  hath 
beene  publiquely  plaide  in  London,  by  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  high  Admirall  his  Seruants. 
Written  by  Thomas  Lodge  Gent.  O  Vita!  mifere 
lojiga,f(zlici  breuis.  London,  Printed  by  lohn  Danter, 
and  are  to  be  fold  at  the  figne  of  the  Sunne  in  Paules 
Church-yarde.  1594.  4to,  39  leaves. 

Roman  letter.  Several  copies  of  this  play  are  in  exiftence, 
viz.,  in  the  Bodleian  Library;  Britifh  Mufeum  (2  copies); 
Mr.  S.  Chriflie-Miller,  Britwell;  Mr.  Frederic  Ouvry, 
V.P.S.A.,  London;  and  in  the  Dyce  Colleflion,  South 
Kenfmgton  Mufeum.  It  is  thus  entered  in  the  "  Stationers' 
Regifters"  (Mr.  Arber's  Tranfcript,  vol.  ii.,  p.  650): — 

"xxiiij'°  Die  maij  [1594] 

John   Danter./ — Entred  for   his  Copie   vnder   th[e   h]and   of 

Mailer  Cawood  a  booke  intituled  the  woundes  of  Civill 

warre  liuely  fett  forthe  in  the  true  Tragedies  of  Mar i us  and 

Scilla vj**  C." 

It  was  reprinted  in  Dodfley's  Colleflion  of  Old  Play s^  1825, 
vol.  viii.;  and  again  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  fame  col- 
le6lion  in  1876,  vol.  vii. 

Mr.  Collier  remarks  in  his  Notes  to  the  reprint  of  the 
Play  in  1825: — 
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"  In  courfe  of  the  incidents  of  this  hiftorical  Tragedy,  Lodge 
has  very  much  followed  the  lives  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  as  given  by 
Plutarch :  he  was  a  fcholar,  and  it  was  not  neceffary  therefore  for 
him  to  refort  to  Sir  Thomas  North's  tranflation  from  the  French, 
of  which  Shakefpeare  availed  himfelf,  and  of  which  there  were 
many  editions  fubfequent  to  its  firfl  appearance  in  1579.  It  is 
pretty  evident,  however,  from  a  comparifon  of  a  fev/  paffages 
quoted  in  the  notes  in  the  progrefs  of  the  play,  that  Lodge  did 
employ  this  popular  work,  although  he  has  varied  fome  of  the 
events,  and  efpecially  the  death  of  Sylla.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
poffible  now  to  fettle  the  point  when  this  Tragedy  was  firll  repre- 
fented  on  the  flage,  but  it  was  mofl  likely  fome  time  before  its 
publication  in  1594.  We  know  that  Lodge  had  written  in  defence 
of  the  flage  before  1582,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  did  fo  be- 

caufe  he  had  already  written  for  it The  verfification 

of  The  Wounds  of  Civill  War,  certainly  affords  evidence  that  it 
was  penned  even  before  Marlowe  had  improved  the  meafure  of 
dramatic  blank  verfe,  which  Shakefpeare  perfe6led:  it  is  heavy, 
monotonous,  and  without  the  paufes  fubfequently  introduced ;  if 
therefore  Lodge  produced  it  after  Marlowe's  Edward  II.  was 
brought  out,  he  did  not  at  leafl  profit  by  the  example.  All  the 
unities  are  fet  at  defiance." 


XIII.  A  fig  for  Momus:  Qotitaming  Pleafant  varietie,  in- 
cluded in  Satyres,  Eclogues,  and  Epijlles,  by  T.  L.  of 
Lincolnes  Inne  Gent.  Che  pecora  fi  fa,  il  lupo  felo 
mangia.  AT  LONDON  Printed  for  Clement  Knight, 
and  are  to  bee  folde  at  his  fhop  at  the  little  North- 
doore  of  Paules  Church.  I595,  4to,  35  leaves. 

Roman  letter.  Two  copies  are  known  to  be  in  exiftence: 
one  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  other  in  the  poffefTion 
of  Mr.  S.  Chriftie-Miller,  Britwell.     It  is  thus  entered  in 
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the  '•  Stationers'  Regifters  "  (Mr.  Arber'S  Tranfcript,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  295):— 

"Secundo  die  Aprilis  [1595] 
"  Clement      Entred  for  his  copie  vnder  the  wardens  handes  a 
KNIGHT         ho^^  \rA\\.yAQ.^l  A  figge  for  Mom  us  I     .     .     vj"*" 

After  referring  to  the  Auchinleck  reprint,  publifhed  in 
1 8 17,  of  this  tra6l,  Mr.  Collier  goes  on  to  fay: — 

"  The  original  is,  perhaps,  the  mod  common  of  Lodge's  many 
produ6lions;  but  the  Satires,  Eclogues,  and  Epiflles  contain  many 
interefling  temporary  allufions,  and  one  piece  is  efpecially  addreffed 
to  Spenfer  and  another  to  Drayton,  both  by  their  poetical  names 
of  Colin  and  Rowland.  This  work,  as  we  have  elfewhere  re- 
marked \Biblio.  Account^  vol.  i.,  p.  357],  gives  Lodge  priority  to 
Hall  as  an  Englifti  fatirifl." — {Bibliographical  Account^  1865,  vol.  i., 
p.  476.) 

XIV.  The  Divel  coniured.  LONDON  Printed  by  Adam 
Iflip  for  William  Mats,  dwelling  in  Fleetftreet  at  the 
fign  of  the  Hand  and  Plough.     Anno  1596. 

4to,  45  leaves. 

Black  letter.  Four  copies  known  to  exift:  one  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum;  another  in  the  Bodleian;  a  third  in  the 
poffeffion  of  Mr.  S.  Chriftie-Miller,  Britwell ;  and  the  fourth 
in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr.  Alexander  Young,  Glafgow. 

XV.  A  Margarite  of  America.  By  T.  Lodge.  Printed  for 
John  Busbie,  and  are  to  he  fold  in  S.  Dnnstons  cluirch- 

yard  in  Fleet-ftreet,  at  the  little  fliop    next  Cliffords 
Inne.  1596,  4to,  47  leaves. 

Black  letter.  Three  copies  known:  two  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  and  one  in  the  Bodleian. 
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Pro/opopeia 
THE 

T  E  A  R  E  S 

OF  THE    HOLY, 

BLESSED,  AND  SANC- 

tified  Marie,  the  Mother 
of  G  O  D. 

LVKE     2: 

Andmoreojter,thef'woordJhallpearcethy 
fotile,  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts 
may  be  opened. 


LONDON, 

Printed  for  Edward  White,and 

are  to  be  fold  at  the  Htle  North 

doore  of  Paules.       1596. 
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XVI.  Profopopeia  CONTAINING  The  Teares  Of  The 
holy,  bleffed,  and  fan6lified  MARIE,  the  Mother  of 
God.  Lvke  2.  Afid  tnoreouer,  the  fwoord  Jhall  pearce 
thy  foule,  that  tJie  thoughts  of  many  Itearts  may  be  opened. 
London.  Printed  for  E.  White.    1 596,  8vo,  63  leaves. 

Roman  letter.  Three  copies  known :  one  in  the  Archi- 
epifcopal  Library,  Lambeth;  another  in  the  Drummond 
Colle6lion,  Edinburgh  Univerfity;  and  a  third  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  The  copy  from  which  the  prefent  re- 
print has  been  made  is  the  Lambeth  one;  and  befides  the 
remarkable  difference  in  the  initials  attached  to  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  Counteffes  of  Derby  and  Cumberland,  the  title- 
page  differs  from  the  other  two  copies.  A  typographical 
facfimile  of  the  Drummond  and  Bodleian  title-page  is 
given  on  the  preceding  page  for  the  fake  of  comparifon. 

This  traft  was  firfl  afcribed  to  Lodge  by  Mr.  Collier  in 
a  communication  to  the  "  Shakefpeare  Society "  {Shakes. 
Soc.  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  156);  and,  again,  in  his  Biblio- 
graphical Account,  1865  (vol.  i.,  p.  476).  The  following 
extra6l  is  taken  from  the  latter  work: — 

*'  The  initials  of  the  author,  T.  L.,  are  appended  to  the  dedi- 
cation, and  we  have  little  doubt  that  they  belong  to  Thomas 
Lodge.  It  is  flated  that  there  exifls  one  other  exemplar  of  this 
produ<Slion,  and  that  the  initials  are  there  reverfed :  this  may  be 
fo,  though  we  apprehend  it  is  a  miflake;  but  authors  who  were 
frequently  before  the  public  did  it  fometimes,  for  the  fake  of 
variety,  or  concealment. 

"  The  fa6l  no  doubt  is,  that  Lodge  from  this  date,  1596,  com- 
pletely altered  the  character  of  his  produdlions :  he  wrote  no  more 
upon  light,  trivial  or  profane  fubjedls,  fuch  as  his  fatires,  novels  or 
plays,  but  devoted  himfelf  to  fcience  as  a  Phyfician,  and  he  bade 
farewell  to  his  loofer  compofitions  in  the  work  before  us.     There- 
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fore  it  is  that  he  tells  the  Reader,  in  a  prefixed  Epiftle,  '  Some,  I 
know,  will  condemn  me,  and  that  jullly,  for  a  Galba  (who  begat 
foul  children  by  night,  and  made  fayre  pictures  by  dale);  to  whom 
I  anfwere,  that  I  paint  fair  things  in  the  light  of  my  meditation, 
who  begot  the  foule  forepaffed  progenie  of  my  thoughts  in  the 
night  of  mine  error.' 

"  Surely  nothing  can  be  plainer;  and  we  are  to  recoUedl  that 
Nalh,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Lodge,  had  purfued  the  very 
fame  courfe,  and  in  his  '  Chrifl's  Tears  over  Jerufalem,'  publifhed 
in  1593  and  again  in  1594,  had  taken  leave  of  his  earlier  efforts, 
though  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to  return  to  them.  We  are 
therefore  well  fatisfied,  that  T.  L.,  fubfcribed  to  the  dedication  of 
'  Profopopeia '  to  the  Countefs  of  Derby,  were  intended  for  the 
initials  of  Thomas  Lodge,  and  that  to  him,  and  to  him  only,  the 
work  belongs. 

"  Excepting  that  it  is  the  produ6lion  of  a  diflinguiflied  play- 
poet,  there  is  little  in  it  to  attradt  attention:  it  is  not  written  with 
much  eloquence  or  freedom,  and  the  beft  fentences  have  a  con- 
flraint  about  them,  without  leaving  the  imprelTion  of  fincere  piety 
and  remorfe 

"  We  cannot  conclude  without  quoting  the  only  allufion  in  the 
volume  to  his  contemporaries — viz.,  to  Robert  Southwell  and 
Nicholas  Breton:  he  fays,  'For  other  have  wept  (as  Peter  his 
apoflafie,  Marie  her  loffe  and  miffe  of  Chrifl)  their  teares  wrought 
from  them  either  for  repent  or  love.  But  thefe  teares  of  Marie 
the  bleffed  are  not  onely  ratified  by  a  motherlie  compaffion,  a 
working  charitie,  and  unilayned  love,  but  a  manifeft  prophefie.' 

"The  only  reafonable  objedlion  we  feel  to  affigning  'Profo- 
popeia' to  Lodge  is  that  it  really  is  not  good  enough  for  him;  but 
when  Nafh  wrote  his  '  Chrifls  Teares,'  he  alfo  fell  below  the  level 
of  his  natural  genius.  He  Ihowed  in  his  renewed  attack  upon 
Harvey  in  his  *  Have  with  you,'  &c.,  1596,  the  true  fuperiority  of 
his  powers;  but  Lodge,  having  in  1596  once  relinquifhed  his 
pofition  as  a  poet,  never  feems  to  have  wiflied  to  recover  it.  Nalh 
was  driven  to  it  by  Gabriel  Harvey's  refufal  of  the  amends  offered." 
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On  the  foregoing  conclufion  of  Mr.  Collier's,  Mr.  David 
Laing  makes  the  following  obfervations  (Introdu6lion  to 
"The  Defence  of  Poetry,  Mufic  and  Stage-Plays,"  &c.. 
Shakes.  Soc,  1853,  p.  xlv.): — 

"  Befides  thefe  tradls  of  1596,  Mr.  Collier  has  afligned  to  Lodge 
another  printed  in  the  fame  year,  confidering  it  to  be  a  Palinode, 
or  recantation  by  the  author  of  his  previous  writings,  as  '  the  foule 
forepaffed  progenie  of  my  thoughts,  in  the  night  of  mine  error,' 
and  to  have  been  fuggefted  by,  and  written  in  imitation  of  Nalh's 
'  Chrifl's  Teares  over  Jerufalem.'  It  bears  this  title :  '  Profopopeia, 
containing  the  Teares  of  the  holy,  bleffed,  and  fandlified  Marie, 
the  Mother  of  God,'  and  is  dedicated  '  To  the  Right  noble,  the 
Mother  CountefTe,  Counteffe  of  Darby,  and  the  vertuous  and 
devout  Counteffe  of  Cumberland.'  I  have  not  included  it  in  the 
lift  of  Lodge's  works,  being  perfuaded  that  it  ought  to  be  afcribed 
to  fome  other  author.  Except  in  the  dedication,  there  is  no  re- 
femblance  to  Lodge's  ftyle;  and,  if  he  could  have  written  thefe 
words — *  Now  at  laft,  after  I  have  wounded  the  world  with  too 
much  furfeit  of  vanitie,  I  maye  bee  by  the  true  Hehzeus,  cleanfed 
from  the  leprofie  of  my  lewd  lines,  and  beeing  walhed  in  the  Jordan 
of  grace,  imploy  my  labour  to  the  comfort  of  the  faithfuU ' — it 
would  at  leaft  have  Ihown  little  of  a  repentant  fpirit,  to  have  pro- 
duced within  a  few  months  his  *  Difcovery  of  the  Devils  Incarnate 
of  this  Age.'  But  befides  this,  if  the  copy  defcribed  by  Mr.  Collier 
has  the  initials  T.  L.,  others,  both  to  the  Dedication  and  the 
Addrefs  to  the  Reader,  have  (and  poflibly  more  corredlly)  L.  T 
If  one  conje6lure,  therefore,  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of 
another,  it  may  be  fuggefted,  that  this  tracSl  ftiould  rather  be  attri- 
buted to  Laurence  Twyne,  gentleman,  one  of  a  literary  family, 
who,  in  1576,  'gathered  into  Englifli'  'The  Patterne  of  painefuU 
Adventures,'  or  the  Hiftory  of  ApoUonius,  Prince  of  Tyre,  from 
which  Shakefpeare  derived  many  of  the  incidents  in  his  *  Pericles.' 
Anthony  Wood  fays,  of  John  Twyne,  who  died  in  1581,  that  his 
eldeft  fon  'was  Lawrence  Twyne,  who  was  fellow  of  All  Souls 
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College,  and  Bachelor  of  the  Civil  Law,  an  ingenious  poet  of  his 
time,  as  feveral  copies  of  verfes  fet  before  books,  written  in  com- 
mendation of  their  refpedlive  authors,  do  fufficiently  atteft.  He 
was  a  married  man,  lived  at  Hardacre,  in  Kent,  and  left  iffue  be- 
hind him,  at  his  death,  feveral  children.'" 

Mr.  Collier  again  in  "  Additions,  Notes,  and  Corre6lions  " 
to  his  Biblio.  Account  (vol.  i.,  p.  xxiii,),  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  Mr.  Laing's  flatement: — 

"Mr.  D.  Laing  of  Edinburgh,  an  excellent  judge,  and  a  very 
learned  literary  antiquary,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  L.  T.  (as 
the  letters  feem  placed  in  a  copy  he  had  feen,  but  which  we  have 
not)  are  the  initials  of  Laurence  Twyne,  the  tranflator  of  the  novel 
of '  Apollonius  of  Tyre,'  on  which  '  Pericles '  is  founded.  Mr.  Laing, 
however,  fails  to  fhow  in  what  way  the  repentant  fpirit  difplayed  in 
*  Profopopeia '  was  called  for  in  the  cafe  of  Twyne,  whereas,  in  the 
cafe  of  Lodge,  it  is  obvious,  after  the  life  he  had  led  up  to  1596, 
When  we  fay  that  L.  T.,  inflead  of  T.  L.,  is  a  raiftake,  we  mean,  of 
courfe,  that  it  was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  old  printer." 

It  might  be  fuggefted  here,  in  fupport  of  Mr.  Collier's  very 
probable  afcription,  that  "  Profopopeia  "  is  a  work  very  likely 
to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  there 
is  now  the  befl  ground  for  holding  that  Lodge  was  of  that 
communion. 

XVII.  Wits  Miserie,  and  the  Worlds  Madneffe;  Dif- 
coiiering  the  Deiiils  Incarnat  of  this  Age.  LONDON, 
Printed  by  Adam  IJlip,  and  are  to  be  fold  by  Quthbert 
Bttrby,  at  his  fhop  by  the  Roiall-Exchange. 

1 596^  4to,  59  leaves. 

Black  letter.  Three  copies  known:  two  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  one  in  the  poffeflion  of  Mr.  S.  Chriflie-Miller, 
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Britwell.  "  One  of  thefe  copies,"  fays  Mr.  Laing,  "  exhibits 
a  curious  typographical  miftake  in  the  firfl  line  of  the  title, 
having  WiLS  MiSERiE,  in  place  of  Wits  Miserie." 


XVIII,  A  Looking  Glaffe,  for  London  and  Englande. 
Made  by  Thomas  Lodge  Gentleman,  and  Robert 
Greene.  In  Artibus  Magister.  LONDON  Printed  by 
Thomas  Creede,  and  are  to  be  folde  by  William 
Barley,  at  his  fhop  in  Gratious  flreete. 

1598,  4to,  35  leaves. 

Black  letter.  Only  one  copy  of  the  firft  edition  of  1594 
is  known  to  exift,  and  is  in  the  pofleflion  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonfhire.  His  Grace  was  kind  enough  to  fay 
that  but  for  the  accidental  mifplacement  of  the  volume  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  lend  it  for  reprodu6lion.  In  thefe 
circumftances,  the  fecond  edition  of  1598  was  reforted  to. 
Several  copies  are  known  to  exift,  two  of  which  are  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  It  was  entered  in  the  "  Stationers' 
Regifters"  as  follows  (Mr.  Arber's  Tranfcripty  vol.  ii., 
p.  645):— 

"5  Marcij  [1594] 
"Thomas  Creede. — Entred  for  his  copie  vnder  the  wardens, 
handes  /  a  booke  intituled  the  lookinge  glasse  for  Londonf 
by  Thomas  lodg[e]  and  Robert  Greene  gent  .     .     vj*  " 

It  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  in  his  various 
editions  of  the  Dramatic  Works  of  Robert  Greene. 


XIX.  The  Famovs  And  Memorable  Workes  Of 
Iosephvs,  a  Man  of  Mvch  Honovr  And  Learning 
Among  The  Iewes.    Faithfully  tranflated  out  of  the 
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Latin,  and  French,  by  Tho.  Lodge  Do6lor  in  Phyficke. 
Bernardus  Epiftola  ad  Suggerium.  Tunc  retentia 
inctmdius  bona  clarefamt,  cum  fuerint  mails  comparata 
prioribus.  Printed  at  the  charges  of  G.  Bijhop,  S. 
Water/on,  P.  Short,  and  Tho.  Adams.  1602,  folio. 

Roman  letter.  The  Dedications,  &c.,  by  Lodge  will  be 
found  printed  in  the  Mifcellaneous  Pieces :  the  tranflation 
itfelf  has  not  been  reproduced.  It  was  feveral  times  re- 
printed during  the  feventeenth  century. 


XX,  A  Treatise  of  the  Plague:  Containing  the  nature, 
fignes,  and  accidents  of  the  fame,  with  the  certaine  and 
abfolute  cure  of  the  Feuers,  Botches  and  Carbuncles 
that  raigne  in  thefe  times:  And  aboue  all  things  moil 
fingular  Experiments  and  preferuatiues  in  the  fame, 
gathered  by  the  obferuation  of  diuers  worthy  Trauailers, 
and  fele6led  out  of  the  writings  of  the  beft  learned 
Phifitians  in  this  age.  By  Thomas  Lodge,  Do6lor  in 
Phificke.  LONDON  Printed  for  Edward  White  and 
N.  L.  1603,  4to,  43  leaves. 

Roman  letter.     Several  copies  known :  one  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  &c. 


XXI.  The  Workes  both  Morrall  and  Natural  of  Lvcivs 
Ann^vs  Seneca.  Tranjlatedby  T.  Lodge  D:  of  Phis: 
London  Printed  by  William  Stansby.  Folio. 

Such  is  the  title  on  the  centre  of  an  emblematical  page 
reprefenting  Morientis  Effigies,  Ingr.  by  W.  Hole,  followed 
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by  a  printed  title-page:  "The  Workes  OF  LvciUS  An- 
NiEvs  Seneca,  Both  Morrall  and  Naturall.    Containing, 

1.  His  Bookes  of  Benefites. 

2.  His  Epijiles. 

3.  His  Booke  of  Prouidence. 

4.  Three  Bookes  of  Anger. 

5.  Two  Bookes  of  Clemencie. 

6.  His  Booke  of  a  Bleffed  Life. 

7.  His  Booke  of  the  Tranquilitie  of  the  viinde. 

8.  His  Booke  of  the  Conflancie  of  a  Wifeman, 

9.  His  Booke  of  the  Shortneffe  of  Life. 

10.  Two  Bookes  of  Confolation  to  Marti  a. 

11.  Three  Bookes  of  Confolation  to  Helvia. 

12.  His  Booke  of  Confolation  to  Polibivs. 

13.  Hisfeuen  Bookes  of  Naturall  Queflions. 

Tranflated  by  Tho.  Lodge,  D.  in  Phyficke.  London 
Printed  by  William  Stansby.  1614."  The  title-page  to 
"The  Epiftles"  on  page  161  gives  the  date  as  1613,  thus: 
''  LONDON  Ynnt^d.  by  William  Stansby.     161 3." 

"  At  an  interval  of  fix  years,"  fays  Mr.  Laing,  "  this 
tranflation  was  republifhed,  with  an  emblematical  engraved 
title-page — '  R.  E.,  [Elftrack]  fc' — the  defign  is  quite  diftinfl 
from  the  former,  and  in  the  centre,  *  The  WORKES  OF 
Lvcivs  Annoys  Seneca  Newly  Inlarged  and  Corre£led 
by  Thomas  Lodge  D.M.R  London  Printed  by  Willi: 
Stansb)'.  [Colophon.]  LONDON,  Printed  by  William 
Stansby,  dwelling  in  Thames-flreete,  by  Prtiw/j-vvharfe 
next  to  S^  Peters  Church.     1620." 

XXII.  A  Learned  SUMMARY  Upon  the  famous  Poeme 
of  William  of  Saluste  Lorde  of  B arias.  Wherin  are 
difcovered  all  the  excellent  fecretts  in  Metaphyficall, 
Phyficall,  Mar  all,  and  Historicall  knowledge.     Fittfor 
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tfie  learned  to  refrejh  theire  memories,  and  for  younger 
Jiudents  to  abreviat  and  further  theire  fiudies:  Wherin 
nature  is  difcovered,  art  difclofed,  and  hiflory  layd  open. 
Tranflated  out  of  French,  by  T.L.D.M.P.  London 
Printed  for  lohn  Grifmand  And  are  to  befouldat  his 
fhoppe  in  Paules  alley  at  thefigne  of  the  Gunne.  Anno 
1621. 

Roman  letter.  The  Dedication,  &c.,  by  Lodge  will  be 
found  reprinted  with  the  Mifcellaneous  Pieces. 

The  exiftence  of  this  tranflation — unknown  to  the  late 
Mr.  David  Laing — was  difcovered  from  the  following  entry 
.n  the  "Stationers'  Regifters"  (Mr.  Arber's  Tranfcript, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  42): — 

"8°.  Nouembris.  1620 

"John  Grifman  Entred  for  his  copie  vnder  the  handes  of 

mailer  Tauernor,  and  mailer  Lownes  warden,  A  booke 

called  A   Comentary  vpon  Du  Bartas,  tranflated  out  of 

Ffrench  by  Do6lor.  Lodge vj^  " 

Copies  of  this  firft  edition  are  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum, 
Bodleian  Library,  &c.  It  was  reprinted  in  1637,  by 
another  publifher,  viz.,  Andrew  Crooke.  A  copy  of  this 
edition  is  in  the  London  Library. 


XXIII.  The  Poore  Mans  Talentt. 

[1623.?]  43  leaves. 

Now  printed  from  manufcript  for  the  firft  time.  It  is 
principally  in  the  handwriting  of  Lodge:  feventeen  leaves 
at  the  beginning  appear  to  have  been  written  in  another 
hand,  with  corre6lions  here  and  there  by  the  author.     It 
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was  purchafed  by  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier  at  the  fale  of  the 
books  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  December  i6th, 
1815. 

The  Lady  Anne  Countefs  of  Arundel,  to  whom  "  The 
Poore  Mans  Talentt"  was  dedicated — a  facfimile  of  the 
dedicatory  epiflle  in  the  author's  autograph  will  be  found 
inferted  in  the  prefent  publication — was  fifter  and  coheir  of 
Thomas  Lord  Dacres,and  was  born  on  March  31ft,  1557.  She 
was  married  at  an  early  age  to  Philip  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
died  in  the  Tower  on  06lober  19th,  1595.  In  1857  the  late 
Duke  of  Norfolk  publifhed  from  a  manufcript  in  his 
pofleflion  a  contemporary  biography  of  herfelf  and  her 
hufband,  entitled  "The  Lives  of  Philip  Howard  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  of  Anne  Dacres  his  wife,"  written  by  one 
who  lived  with  her  clofe  upon  fourteen  years.  After  the 
death  of  her  hufband,  her  time  was  divided  between  her 
devotions  and  a6ls  of  charity.  From  feveral  paffages  in  this 
biography  fhe  appears  to  have  had  confiderable  (kill  in  the 
healing  art  For  example: — "Another  kind  of  almes 
befides  all  thefe  fhe  pra(5lird  very  much,  confifling  in  medi- 
cines, falves,  plafters,  and  other  remedies  to  all  kind  of 
people  who  either  wanting  will,  or  means  to  go  to  Do6lors 
and  Chirurgeons,  came  to  her  for  the  cureing  of  their 
wounds  and  diflempers.  And  her  charity  herein  was  fo 
famous,  that  not  only  neighbors,  but  feveral  out  of  other 
fhires,  twenty,  forty,  and  more  miles  diflant,  did  refort  unto 
her  to  that  end,  and  fcarce  a  day  pafTed  iu  which  many  did 
not  come,  fometimes  more  than  threefcore  have  been  counted 
in  one  day  and  to  every  one  that  came  befides  advice  and 
medicines  if  the  matter  did  require  it,  fhe  ufually  gave  fome 
almes  in  money  if  they  were  poor,  as  many  were."  This 
trait  in  her  chara6ler  accounts,  no  doubt,  for  the  appearance 
of  the  "  Poore  Mans  Talentt."     Indeed,  Lodge  in  the  twelfth 
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chapter  remarks — "  And  God  he  knowes  I  reveale  them  as 
my  laft  Teftamentt  of  Love  towards  yo"*  Ho'^  and  the  poores 
helth  which  you  tender."  The  Countefs  of  Arundel  died 
on  April  19th,  1630,  having  furvived  her  hufband  nearly 
thirty-five  years.  Her  fon  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel, "  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft  as  a  colle6lor 
of  antiquities  and  works  of  art." 


XXIV.  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  24  leaves. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

THOMAS     LODGE. 


i 

i 

F  a  full  and  continuous  biography  of 
Thomas  Lodge  could  be  recovered, 
it  would  poffefs  as  much  intereft  to  a 
ftudent  of  Elizabethan  manners  and 
letters  as  any  Memoir  that  can  be 
imagined.  It  would  combine,  in  a 
feries  of  pictures,  fcenes  from  all  the  principal 
conditions  of  life  in  that  ftirring  and  vigorous  age. 
It  would  introduce  us  to  the  ftately  civic  life  of 
London  City,  to  Oxford  in  the  firfl  glow  of  humanifm 
and  liberal  thought,  to  the  dawn  of  profeffional 
literature  in  London,  to  the  life  of  a  foldier  againft 
Spain,  to  the  adventures  of  a  freebooting  failor  on 
the  high  feas,  to  the  poetry  of  the  age,  and  then  to 
its  fcience,  to  the  ftage  in  London  and  to  the 
anatomical  le6lure-room  in  Avignon,  to  the  humdrum 
exiftence  of  a  country  pradlitioner,  and  to  the  perilous 
intrigues  of  a  fympathifer  with  Catholicifm  trembling 
on  the  verge  of  treafon.  Lodge  is  therefore  in  many 
refpedls  a  typical  figure.  His  genius,  from  the  purely 
literary  point  of  view,  is  fufficiently  confiderable  to 
make  him  interefting  in  himfelf,  and  to  give  him  a 
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noticeable  prefence  in  the  fhifting  pageant  of  the 
times.  But  what  mainly  diftinguifhes  him  from 
four  or  five  other  compofers  of  delicate  lyrics  and 
amorous  romances  is  the  length  and  pi6lurefque 
variety  of  his  career.  Of  this  career,  unhappily,  we 
poffefs  but  the  outline.  A  few  dates  in  wills  or  at 
the  clofe  of  prefaces,  a  few  nimble  conje<5lures,  a 
page  of  biography  in  the  Athene  of  Anthony  a 
Wood,  thefe  we  have  to  piece  together  as  beft  we 
may,  and  to  endeavour  to  recover  from  them  the 
loft  prefence  of  a  man ;  nor  are  we  without  this  con- 
folation,  that,  for  an  Elizabethan  poet,  Lodge  ftands 
out  before  us  at  laft  with  fome  meafure  of  diftindlnefs. 
The  year  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Lodge  is  a 
matter  of  pure  conjecture.  At  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  1579  he  was  not  yet  twenty-five,  and  at 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1583  he  had  almoft  cer- 
tainly paffed  that  age.  The  various  circumftances 
of  his  early  career  combine  to  make  it  probable  that 
he  was  born  in  1557.  He  was  the  fecond  fon  of 
people  in  affluent  circumftances,  his  father,  Sir 
Thomas  Lodge,  a  grocer,  having  been  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  the  plague-year  1563.  The  poet  in 
after  years  took  care  to  fign  himfelf  "  Gentleman," 
and  to  hold  himfelf  a  little  above  the  crowd  of  play- 
wrights. His  family  pedigree  was,  or  profeffed  to 
be,  an  ancient  one,  and  he  claimed  defcent  from 
Odoard  di  Logis,  Baron  of  Wigton  in  Cumberland, 
a  nobleman  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  poet's 
mother.  Lady  Anne  Lodge,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
previous    Lord    Mayor    of    London,    Sir   William 
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Laxton,  who  died  before  the  poet's  birth,  in  1556; 
his  grandmother,  Lady  Laxton,  who  lived  to  fee 
him  grown  up,  feems  to  have  fliown  him  a  particular 
partiality,  and  to  have  fele6led  him  for  preference 
among  her  daughter's  children,  which  were  fix  in 
number.  According  to  Wood,  Thomas  Lodge  made 
his  firfl  appearance  in  Oxford  about  1573,  "  and  was 
afterwards  fervitour  or  fcholar  under  the  learned  and 
virtuous  Mr.  Edward  Hobye  of  Trinity  College, 
where,  making  early  advances,  his  ingenuity  began  at 
firft  to  be  obferved  by  feveral  of  his  compofitions  in 
poetry."  This  Edward  Hobye  was  perhaps  the  fon 
of  that  accomplifhed  Sir  Thomas  Hobye,  who,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  had  Englifhed  the 
Courtier  of  Count  Baldaffar  Caflilio. 

About  1575  there  were  three  diftindl  fchools  or 
haunts  of  polite  letters  in  England,  each  of  them 
filent  to  the  world,  but  each  preparing  to  make  itfelf 
widely  felt,  and  each  fitting  out  foldiers  for  the  great 
conflidl  of  the  wits.  At  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  Sidney, 
Greville  and  Dyer  were  turning  over  the  mafler- 
pieces  of  Greek  and  Italian  literature,  and  dreaming, 
at  leafl:,  of  fome  form  of  ftately  Englifli  emulation. 
At  Cambridge,  amid  a  breathlefs  circle  of  private 
admirers,  Spenfer  was  tefting  his  powers  of  verfifi- 
cation,  as  yet  with  little  notion  of  the  direction  they 
would  ultimately  take.  At  Oxford,  when  Lodge 
went  up  to  Trinity,  John  Lyly  had  already  been 
four  years  at  Magdalen,  and  though  ftill  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  had  attradled  confiderable  notice  by 
his    negledl    of  purely  academical   ftudies,    and  by 
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his  proclivities  to  poetry  and  romance.  Among  the 
youths  which  were  cluftered  around  him  were  George 
Peele,  afterwards  a  famous  playwright,  and  Abraham 
Fraunce,  a  writer  of  more  reputation  than  merit. 
Probably  in  the  fame  year  which  faw  Lodge's  advent 
at  the  Univerfity,  Thomas  Watfon  came  to  Oxford, 
and  joined  the  cenacle.  It  would  be  very  interefting 
to  follow  the  intelle6lual  development  of  this  fet  of 
Oxford  ftudents,  who  feem,  in  fome  obfcure  way,  to 
have  found  at  Cambridge  an  ardent  friend  and  ad- 
herent in  Robert  Greene.  Their  early  exercifes  in 
verfe  and  profe  have  all  been  loft,  unlefs,  indeed,  as 
feems  not  unlikely,  fome  portion  of  Lyly's  epoch- 
making  Eupkues  was  compofed  before  its  author  took 
his  degree  in  1575.  Lodge  was  beyond  queftion 
deeply  influenced  by  Lyly.  To  the  clofe  of  his  career 
his  ftyle  continued  to  be  coloured  with  Euphuifm,  and 
on  two  feparate  occafions  he  blazoned  the  name  of 
Lyly's  mafterpiece  on  a  title-page  of  his  own.  To 
his  intimacy  with  Peele  he  owed,  in  all  probability, 
his  intereft  in  the  ftage,  and  his  zeal  for  the  revival 
of  dramatic  art ;  and  Watfon,  whom  he  was  deftined 
to  furpafs  in  every  branch  of  poetry,  may  have  led 
him  firft  in  a  lyrical  dire6lion  with  his  amorous  and 
precocious  Hekatompathia.  His  own  writings  fhow 
that  he  was  deeply  read  in  the  claffics,  that  he  had 
maftered  French,  Spanifh,  and  Italian,  and  that  he 
was  familiar  with  all  the  learned  fubtilties  which  at 
that  time  engaged  the  leifure  of  the  Univerfities. 

All  that  we  pofitively  know  of  Lodge's  Oxford 
career  is  that  he  was  at  college  with  Edmund  and 
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Robert  Carew,  fons  of  Lord  Hunfdon,  and  that  he 
remained  at  Trinity  until  he  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1577,  being 
then  probably  twenty  years  of  age.  He  did  not 
remain  at  Oxford  to  take  the  higher  degree  of 
Mafter  of  Arts;  but,  returning  to  London,  was 
admitted,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1578,  into  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  His  elder  brother,  William 
Lodge,  had  belonged  to  the  Society,  in  which  his 
father  alfo  had  held  office  fmce  1572.  In  the  winter 
of  1579  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  mother. 
Lady  Anne  Lodge;  in  the  courfe  of  that  year  fhe 
had  drawn  out  her  will,  in  which  fhe  makes  particular 
mention  of  her  fon  Thomas,  bequeathing  part  of  her 
property  towards  "his  finding  at  his  book  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,"  and  the  reft  to  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
with  this  provifion,  that  fhould  he  "  difcontinue  his 
ftudies,"  and  ceafe  to  be  what  "  a  good  ftudent  ought 
to  be,"  this  property  fhould,  on  his  father's  decifion, 
be  divided  among  his  brothers.  It  is  unfafe  to  argue 
from  this  caution  that  Lodge  was  already  a  youth  of 
unfteady  chara6ler;  on  the  contrary,  he  muft  have 
fhown  particular  powers  of  intelligence  to  be  thus 
fele6led  among  fix  children  as  his  mother's  fole 
legatee.  There  was  probably  fome  underftanding 
on  this  point  entered  into  between  the  father  and 
mother,  for  in  Sir  Thomas  Lodge's  will  the  five  other 
children  are  provided  for,  but  the  poet  is  not  men- 
tioned. It  was  perhaps  recognifed  that  Thomas  had 
already  received  his  fhare  of  the  family  eftate  dire6l 
from  his  mother. 
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The  death  of  his  mother  feems  to  have  been  the 
occafion  of  his  firft  effay  in  publication.  An  Epitaph 
of  the  Lady  Anne  Lodge  was  Hcenfed  on  the  23rd 
of  December,  1579,  and  the  name  of  its  author  was 
entered  as  "  T.  Lodge."  This  poem,  which  was 
probably  an  unbound  pamphlet,  has  totally  dif- 
appeared.  Lodge's  next  venture  has  fhown  more 
vitality,  but  caufed  him  at  the  time  great  difap- 
pointment  and  vexation.  In  1579  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Goffon,  a  young  divine  of  more  effrontery  than  talent, 
publifhed  a  furious  counterblaft  againfl  poetry,  mufic, 
and  the  drama.  This  volume,  which  was  named 
The  School  of  Abufe,  was  in  fa(5l  a  puritanical  attempt 
to  nip  in  the  bud  the  whole  new  bloffom  of  Englifh 
literature.  It  was  not  infpired,  as  the  attacks  of 
Jeremy  Collier  were  a  century  later,  by  the  righteous 
anger  of  a  not  very  imaginative  man  who  faw  the 
wickednefs  of  the  ftage  without  noticing  its  poetry; 
it  was  merely  the  fnarl  of  a  dull  cleric  who  hated  all 
that  was  urbane  and  graceful  for  its  own  fake. 
What  was  perhaps  the  ftrangeft  thing  about  it  was 
that  it  abufed  poetry,  and  mufic,  and  ftage-plays 
before  thefe  things  had  really  began  to  exift  in 
England,  fo  that  its  author  was  forced,  in  the  abfence 
of  a6lual  foes,  to  fight  with  fuch  phantoms  of  litera- 
ture as  Webbe  and  Puttenham.  The  School  of 
Abufe  had  hardly  been  publifhed  when  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar  appeared,  and  demonflrated  its  abfurdity. 
Young  Thomas  Lodge  had  the  want  of  wifdom  to 
fly  in  defence  of  the  fine  arts  againfl  this  lumbering 
opponent,  and  to  pit  his  Oxford  rhetoric  againfl  the 
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apparatus  of  a  profeffed  pedant.  A  much  greater 
honour,  and  a  much  more  complete  difafter,  awaited 
Goffon  in  the  fadl  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  about 
to  deign  to  anfwer  his  attack  on  the  arts  in  his  final 
Apology  for  Poetry.  This  latter  work,  not  printed 
till  1595,  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  158 1.  It  was 
probably  about  a  year  earlier  that  Lodge  wrote  and 
hurried  through  the  prefs  his  reply  to  Goffon.  Of 
this  reply  only  two  copies  have  come  down  to  us, 
each  in  a  mutilated  condition,  without  title-page  or 
introdudlion.  There  feems  to  have  been  a  refufal  of 
publication,  for  Lodge  himfelf  fays,  in  his  preface  to 
the  Alarum  againjl  Ufiirers,  in  1584: — 

"  About  three  years  ago,  one  Stephen  Goffon  publiflied  a 
book,  intitled  The  School  of  Abti/e,  in  which,  having  efcaped 
in  many  and  fundry  conclufions,  I,  as  the  occafion  then 
fitted  me,  fhaped  him  fuch  an  anfwer  as  befeemed  his  dif- 
courfe,  which  by  reafon  of  the  flendernefs  of  the  fubje6l, 
becaufe  it  was  in  defence  of  plays  and  play-makers,  the 
godly  and  reverend,  that  had  to  deal  in  the  caufe,  mifliking 
it,  forbad  the  publifhing,  notwithftanding  he,  coming  by  a 
private  imperfe6l  copy,  about  two  years  fmce,  made  a  reply." 

Lodge's  Defence  of  Poetry  need  not  detain  us  long. 
It  is  a  produ6lion  of  the  old  inflated  type,  without  a 
touch  of  modern  frefhnefs,  full  of  pompous  and  only 
too  probably  fpurious  allufions  to  the  claffics,  vague, 
wordy,  and,  in  its  temper,  offenllve.  The  author's 
opponent  is  **  fhamlefs  Goffon,"  a  '*  hypocrite,"  a 
"  monftrous  chicken  without  head,"  and  is  addreffed 
throughout  with  unmeafured  and  voluble  contempt. 
The  whole  tra<5l  confifls,  as  we  poffefs  it,   of  only 
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twenty-four  leaves,  and  within  this  fmall  compafs  all 
the  arts  are  defended  from  their  clerical  affailant.  It 
is  illuftrative  of  the  poverty  of  native  literature  in 
1579,  that  not  a  fingle  poem  or  play  in  the  Englifh 
language  is  quoted  or  referred  to.  That  the  little 
tradl  fhould  have  been  fuppreffed  is  unaccountable, 
yet  not  more  fo  than  fuch  an  a6l  of  purpofelefs 
tyranny  as  the  extin6lion  of  Drayton's  Harmony  of 
the  Church  ten  years  later.  We  know  too  little  of 
the  circumflances  attending  the  cenforfhip  of  the 
prefs  under  Elizabeth  to  hazard  a  conjedlure  re- 
garding its  mode  of  operation. 

During  the  next  few  years  we  have  great  difficulty 
in  following  Lodge's  fortunes.  According  to  our 
conjecture  that  he  was  born  in  1557,  he  muft  have 
inherited  his  mother's  fortune  in  1582,  fmce  it  was 
to  pafs  to  him  when  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  It  is  poffible  that  before  this  he  had  become 
alienated  from  his  family,  and  had  even  fuffered 
poverty.  In  1581  Lodge  revifed  for  the  prefs,  and 
iffued  with  a  commendatory  poem  of  his  own,  Bar- 
naby  Rich's  romance  of  Don  Simonides.  In  this 
poem  he  fpeaks  of  his  mufe  as  dulled  by  his  "  long 
diftrefs,"  and  remarks  that  "  a  dolefuU  dump  pulls 
back  my  pleafant  vein."  I  confefs  that  thefe  phrafes 
feem  to  me  to  fuggeft  illnefs  rather  than  material  ill- 
fortune,  and  I  think  that  this  view  is  juftified  by 
the  famous  phrafe  of  Stephen  Goffon,  who,  returning 
to  the  attack  in  1582,  fpoke  of  Lodge  as  "  hunted  by 
the  heavy  hand  of  God,  and  become  little  better  than 
a  vagrant,   loofer  than  liberty,  lighter  than  vanity 
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itfelf."  Here,  I  think,  we  may  perceive  a  mixture  of 
fa6l  and  fuppofition.  Goffon  had  doubtlefs  heard  of 
that  "diftrefs"  under  which  Lodge  was  labouring, 
and  at  once  proceeded,  in  the  cowardly  manner  of 
difputants  in  that  age,  to  exaggerate  it  to  Lodge's 
confufion.  Goffon  knew  fo  little  about  his  opponent, 
that  he  calls  him  William,  fome  copies  of  Plays 
Confuted  containing  a  flip,  on  which  is  the  word 
"Thomas,"  pafted  over  the  "William."  Goffon's 
teftimony  is  of  little  value,  and  if  we  liften  to  his 
vague  accufation,  we  are  no  lefs  bound  to  remember 
that,  when  Lodge  found  next  occafion  to  take  up 
his  pen,  he  denied  the  charges  of  Goffon  in  a  manly 
and  ftraightforward  epiflle  to  thofe  who  knew  him 
beft,  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court: — 

"  You  that  know  me,  Gentlemen,  can  teftify  that  neither 
my  life  hath  been  fo  lewd,  as  that  my  company  was  odious, 
nor  my  behaviour  fo  light,  as  that  it  fhould  pafs  the  limits 
of  modefty':  this  notwithftanding,  a  licentious  Hipponax, 
neither  regarding  the  afperity  of  the  laws  touching  flanderous 
libellers,  nor  the  offspring  from  whence  I  came,  which  is  not 
contemptible,  attempted,  not  only  in  public  and  reproachful 
terms,  to  condemn  me  in  his  writings,  but  alfo  to  flander  me." 

Lodge  was  not  fo  vagrant  a  perfon  but  that  he 
had  married  by  this  time,  and  in  1583  poffeffed  pro- 
perty, which  he  devifed  in  his  will  to  his  wife  Joan, 
and  to  his  daughter  Mary.  In  December  of  the 
fame  year  his  father,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  died  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Mary,  Aldermary,  with  civic 
honours.  With  this  event  the  early  career  of  the 
poet  clofes,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  we  muft  refer 
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once  more  to  the  Alarum  again/l  Ufurers,  in  which 
a  number  of  paffages  occur  which  have  been  fuppofed, 
and  not  without  a  fhow  of  probability,  to  be  auto- 
biographical. In  that  work,  publifhed  in  1584, 
Lodge  comes  before  us  as  a  writer  poffeffmg  much 
more  command  over  language  than  he  had  difplayed 
in  his  attack  on  Goffon.  The  Alarum  is  a  profe 
treatife  againft  "  coney-catching,"  the  firft  of  a  clafs 
in  which  Greene,  and  afterwards  Dekker,  were  to 
attain  a  great  popularity,  in  which  the  temptations 
and  miferies  of  London  life  were  painted  in  gloomy 
colours,  and  the  refults  of  diffolute  living  were  traded 
on  to  produce  a  literary  effe6l.  In  Lodge's  cafe  it  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  the  palinode  was  Uncere 
and  perfonal,  and  that  in  this  pamphlet  he  wore  the 
white  fheet  publicly  for  notorious  offences  of  his  own. 
Nothing  is  more  rafh  than  a  fuppofition  of  this  fort, 
and  nothing  more  dangerous  in  biographical  criticifm 
than  to  identify  the  literature  with  the  man.  Lodge 
defcribes  a  young  gentleman  from  the  Univerfity, 
whofe  mother  tenderly  cherifhed  him,  and  whofe  wit 
was  praifed  and  his  preferment  fecured,  until  his 
father  brought  him  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  he 
fell  among  evil  companions,  and  fank  into  giddy  and 
debauched  habits.  His  mother  is  now  dead,  his 
father's  allowance  to  him  is  infufficient  to  meet  his 
expenfes,  and  he  is  deeply  involved  with  ufurers. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  great  temptation  to  the  bio- 
grapher to  diftribute  the  incidents  of  this  pidlurefque 
fludy  along  the  fcanty  lines  of  Lodge's  own  Memoir, 
but  a  more  careful  perufal  of  the  Alarum  fhows  the 
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extreme  danger  of  this  courfe.  The  tra6l  is  infpired, 
probably,  by  fome  experience  of  the  evils  of  which  it 
treats ;  but  it  is  not  poffible  that,  if  the  poet  had  been 
notorioufly  an  evil-liver  of  this  boifterous  kind,  he 
would  have  chofen  to  analyfe  his  experience  in  fo  full 
and  open  a  manner,  in  a  book  which  bore  his  name, 
and  which  was  elaborately  dedicated  to  his  colleagues 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  his 
experience  as  a  lawyer  opened  up  to  him  the  abufes 
that  he  defcribes,  and  that  the  real  objedl  of  his  trafl 
was  a  diflin6lly  philanthropic  one,  a  defire  to  bring 
the  fcandalous  tyranny  of  the  money-lenders  before 
the  notice  of  Parliament.  Bound  up  with  the  Alarum 
againji  Ufurers,  in  1584,  were  two  other  works  of  a 
widely  different  nature.  The  Delectable  Hi/lory  of 
Forbonius  and  Prifceria  is  a  romance  in  profe  and 
verfe,  which  fhows  that  Lodge  refponded  with  inftant 
promptitude  to  Greene's  ftart-word  in  Mamillia  the 
year  before.  In  thefe  florid  and  cumbrous  ftories 
the  Englifh  novel  put  forth  its  firfl;  bud;  it  is  in  thefe 
imitations  of  Italian  romance  that  our  long  feries  of 
fidlion  commences.  One  or  two  writers,  and  par- 
ticularly Whetftone  in  his  Promos  and  Cajfandra  in 
1578,  had  given  a  kind  of  timid  fuggeftion  of  a  ftory; 
but  it  is  Greene  to  whom  the  merit  is  due  of  firfl 
writing  a  book  wholly  devoted  to  fi6litious  adventure 
in  profe.  Lodge,  on  his  fide,  made  an  improvement 
on  Greene  by  introducing  into  Forbonius  and  Prif- 
ceria poetical  interludes  and  a  fyftem  of  correfpon- 
dence  in  fonnets,  which  were  immediately  adopted  by 
Greene,   and  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  imitators. 
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Hitherto  Lodge's  achievements  in  verfe  had  been 
flight  and  far  from  promifmg,  but  in  this  book  he 
begins  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  that  mellifluous  fmooth- 
nefs  which  afterwards  charadlerifed  his  poems.     The 
profe  ftyle  of  the  romance  is  founded  on  that  of 
Lyly's  EupkueSy  of  which  Lodge  was  then,  and  re- 
mained,  by   far  the   mofl;  fuccefsful  adapter.     His 
memory  was  no  lefs  well  fl:ocked,  and  his  fancy  no 
lefs  graceful  than  thofe  of  Lyly  himfelf,  and  he  added 
to  Lyly's  rather  cold   ethical  abftradlion  of  ftyle  a 
fouthern  glow  of  feeling.     In  Forbonius  and  Prif- 
ceria^  however,  we  fee  rather  a  fuggeftion  of  this 
latter  quality  than  the  prefence  of  it,  and  the  merits 
of  the  romance   are  negative  rather  than  pofitive. 
The  third  divifion  of  the  volume  is  the  beft;  it  is  a 
vigorous  fatirical  poem  in  rime  royal,  intitled  Truth! s 
Complaint  over  England.     In  accordance  with  pru- 
dence, no  lefs  than  the  fafliion  of  the  age,  the  exa6l 
meaning  of  the  fatire  is  concealed  under  an  allegorical 
narrative.     Britain  is  expoftulated  with  for  her  unjufl; 
madnefs,  for  her  prejudice  againft  truth,  and  for  being 
"  hard-hearted,   flinty-minded,  and   bent   to  abufe." 
In  the  face  of  Lodge's  later  relations  to  the  Catholic 
party,  it  is  diflicult  to  underftand  thefe  reproaches, 
otherwife  than  by  fuppofing  the  fatire  to  be  a  prudently 
concealed  protefl:  againft  the  anti-Romanift  a6lion 
of  Parliament,  and  the  new  ftringent  laws  againft 
the  Jefuits.     To  have  openly  attempted  to  ftem  the 
rapidly   increafing   flood    of    prejudice    againft   the 
Papacy  would  merely  have  been  to  endanger  the 
poet's  own  head,  and  we  muft  fuppofe  Truth! s  Com- 
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plaint  to  have  been  one  more  of  thofe  cryptic  con- 
tributions to  politics  which  the  Elizabethan  poets 
loved  to  devife,  and  the  only  fatisfadlion  of  which 
muft  have  been  the  pleafure  of  making  an  oral  com- 
mentary to  private  friends. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  any  earlier  edition  of  Lodge's  next  work,  Scillds 
Metamorphojis,  than  that  which  we  now  poffefs  of 
1589,  was  ever  publifhed.  Yet  I  confefs  I  fhould  be 
little  furprifed  if  it  was  found  to  belong  rather  to  1 585 
or  1 586.  It  feems  to  me  to  be  a  produ6l  of  the  poet's 
early  London  life,  before  the  date  of  his  wanderings, 
and  the  tone  of  the  preface,  no  lefs  than  the  ftyle  of  the 
contents  bears  out  this  fuppofition.  It  is  dedicated, 
like  the  Alarum  agamji  Ufurers,  to  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  author  flyles  himfelf  *'  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Gent."  The  preface,  which  is  written 
in  a  cumbrous  and  affedled  flyle  unworthy  of  Lodge 
in  1589,  complains  of  the  fpread  of  poetic  compofition, 
which  enforces  him  to  publifh  his  verfes  and  affert 
his  individuality.  This  petulance  may  either  have 
been  provoked  by  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  mifcellanies  as 
Clement  Robinfon's  Handful  of  Pleafant  Delights, 
or  may  be  the  expreffion  of  a  paffmg  irritation  at 
the  fuccefs  of  Lodge's  perfonal  friends,  Lyly,  Greene, 
Watfon,  and  Peele,  all  of  whom  had  come  before  the 
public  with  fome  prominence  during  the  laft  few  years. 
The  rapidity  with  which  Greene,  in  particular,  had 
poured  forth  his  romances,  might  well  have  fuggefted 
to  Lodge  that  "  our  wits  now-a-days  are  waxed  very- 
fruitful,  and  our  pamphleteers  more  than  prodigal;" 
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and  the  eafe  and  fkill  with  which  the  fame  writer  had 
adopted  and  enriched  that  manner  in  poetry,  which 
Lodge  had  invented,  may  have  provoked  the  latter  to 
irritation.  Glaucus  and  Scilla,  as  the  poem  of  Scillds 
Metamorphojis  is  more  properly  named,  was,  however, 
a  work  in  which  its  author  owed  little  to  his  prede- 
ceffors,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his  contem- 
poraries. It  is  no  fmall  merit  in  Lodge  that  in  this 
work  he  was  the  inventor,  or  the  introducer  into 
Englifh  literature,  of  a  clafs  of  poem  which  has  thriven 
amongft  us,  and  which  counts  Shakefpeare,  Keats, 
and  even  Wordfworth  (in  Laodamid)  among  its  dire6l 
cultivators.  This  was  the  minor  epic  in  which  a 
claffical  fubjefl  is  treated  in  a  romantic  manner. 
Lodge  fuftains  his  theme  through  nearly  1 50  ftanzas, 
and  if  his  narrative  manner  leaves  much  to  be  defired, 
his  flyle  is  fluent  and  coloured,  and  his  fancy  is  well 
fupported.  But  the  great  intereft  of  this  poem,  and 
one  which  has  never  fully  received  the  attention  it 
deferves,  is  the  influence  which  it  had  upon  the  mind 
of  Shakefpeare.  It  is  not  too  much  to  fay  that  Venus 
and  Adonis  is  a  diredl  imitation  oiGlaiicus  andScilla — 
an  imitation,  indeed,  which  vafl;ly  outfhines  its  original, 
but  none  the  lefs  was  diflin6lly  compofed  in  emulation 
of  the  older  poem.  The  fl;anza  in  which  the  two 
poems  are  written  is  the  fame,  and  the  relation 
between  the  volumes  of  1589  and  1593  becomes 
quite  flartling  when  we  realize  that  thefe  verfes  occur 
in  the  earlier  poem : — 

"  He  that  hath  feen  the  fweet  Arcadian  boy 
Wiping  the  purple  from  his  forced  wound, 
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His  pretty  tears  betokening  his  annoy, 
His  fighs,  his  cries,  his  falling  on  the  ground, 
The  echoes  ringing  from  the  rocks  his  fall, 
The  trees  with  tears  reporting  of  his  thrall; 

"  And  Venus  ftarting  at  her  love-mate's  cry, 
Forcing  her  birds  to  hafle  her  chariot  on, 
And  full  of  grief  at  laft  with  piteous  eye. 
Seen  where  all  pale  with  death  he  lay  alone, 

Whofe  beauty  quailed,  as  wont  the  lilies  droop, 
When  wafteful  winter  winds  do  make  them  ftoop. 

"  Her  dainty  hand  addreffed  to  daw  her  dear, 
Her  rofeal  lip  allied  to  his  pale  cheek. 
Her  fighes,  and  then  her  looks  and  heavy  cheer, 
Her  bitter  threats,  and  then  her  paflions  meek; 
How  on  his  fenfelefs  corpfe  fhe  lay  a-crying, 
As  if  the  boy  were  then  but  new  a-dying." 

This  is  very  clofe  to  the  earlieft  manner  of  Shake- 
fpeare;  and,  if  we  turn  from  Glaucus  and  Scilla  to 
Venus  and  Adonis^  we  fhall  be  flruck  by  the  re- 
femblance  in  many  points.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  young  Shakefpeare  borrowed  from  Lodge 
his  tone,  the  mincing  fweetnefs  of  his  verfification, 
and  the  "  precious "  ufe  of  fuch  words  as  "  lily," 
"purple,"  "cryflal,"  and  "  primrofe."  None  of  the 
predeceffors  of  the  greateft  of  our  poets  had  fo  diredl 
an  influence  upon  his  early  ftyle  as  Lodge,  and  this 
muft  certainly  be  accounted  not  the  leaft  of  the 
claims  of  the  latter  to  our  attention.  '" 

The  remaining  poems  in  the  volume  of  1589  are 
worthy  of  careful  examination.  A  poem  "In  com- 
mendation of  a  Solitary  Life  "  is  a  very  delicate  and 
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refined  compofition,  and  one  which  might  be  taken 
as  a  typical  example  of  the  poetry  of  refle6lion  in 
the  age  of  Elizabeth.  "  A  Beauty's  Lullaby,"  on 
the  other  hand,  is  confeffedly  a  work  of  the  author's 
youth,  and  returns  to  the  unwieldy  verfification  and 
confufed  volubility  of  a  preceding  generation,  in 
which  rhetoric  had  taken  the  place  of  fancy.  "  Sun- 
dry fweet  Sonnets,"  with  which  the  colle<5lion  clofes, 
contain  a  variety  of  interefling  lyrical  experiments; 
the  little  madrigal,  beginning  "  A  very  Phoenix,  in 
her  radiant  eyes,"  and  the  fong  of  which  this  is  a 
verfe — 

"  The  birds  upon  the  trees 

Do  fing  with  pleafant  voices, 
And  chant  in  their  degrees 

Their  loves  and  lucky  choices, 
When  I,  whilft  they  are  finging, 
With  fighs  mine  arms  am  wringing," 

fhould  be  omitted  from  no  anthology  of  Elizabethan 
verfe;  the  fonnets  are  mod  of  them  written  in  that 
fpurious  form  of  fixteen  lines  invented  by  Watfon  in 
his  Hekatompathia,  but  in  a  fingle  inftance  Lodge 
gives  us  here  a  fonnet  of  fourteen  lines.  He  founds 
it,  evidently,  upon  French  ufage,  for  it  is  in  alexan- 
drines. The  proper  Elizabethan  fonnet  had  not  yet 
been  prefented  to  the  public,  though  Sidney's  had 
doubtlefs  been  widely  circulated  in  manufcript. 

The  progrefs  of  poetical  tafte  was  fo  rapid  in  the 
ninth  decade  of  the  fixteenth  century  that  we  may 
trace  it  almoft  year  by  year.  It  feems  to  me  im- 
poffible  that  fo  very  intelligent  and  fenfitive  a  poet 
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as  Lodge  could  have  written  thefe  "  Sundry  fweet 
Sonnets  "  after  Sidney's  death  in  1 586.  He  might 
very  well  publifh  them  later,  indeed;  and  yet  I  feel 
much  inclined  to  think  that  Scillds  Metamorphojis 
was  but  reprinted  in  1589.  Of  its  author's  adven- 
tures and  manner  of  life  between  1584  and  1590  we 
know  only  this,  that  he  was  engaged  in  at  leaft  one 
freebooting  expedition  to  Spanifh  waters.  In  the 
very  interefling  preface  to  Rofalynde  he  tells  us  that 
he  accompanied  Captain  Clarke  in  an  attack  upon 
the  Azores  and  the  Canaries.  His  expreffions  are 
fo  eloquent,  and  breathe  fo  exadlly  the  grandiofe 
fpirit  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  that  we  may  quote  them 
with  advantage.  "  Having,"  he  fays  to  his  friend 
Lord  Hunfdon,  "  with  Capt.  Clarke  made  a  voyage 
to  the  Iflands  of  Terceras  and  the  Canaries,  to  be- 
guile the  time  with  labour,  I  writ  this  book,  rough, 
as  hatched  in  the  ftorms  of  the  ocean,  and  feathered 
in  the  furges  of  many  perilous  feas."  No  account  of 
this  particular  expedition  has  been  preferved,  and  we 
may  believe  that  it  did  not  materially  differ  from 
many  others  of  which  a  record  has  been  kept  by 
Purchas  or  Hakluyt. 

The  romance  of  Rofalynde:  Euphues  Golden 
Legacy,  which  appeared  in  1590,  is  the  next,  and  by 
far  the  moft  important  of  Lodge's  longer  productions. 
"  Room,"  fays  the  author,  "  for  a  foldier  and  a  failor, 
that  gives  you  the  fruits  of  his  labours  that  he 
wrought  in  the  ocean,  when  every  line  was  wet  with 
a  furge,  and  every  humorous  pafiion  counterchecked 
with  a  ftorm."     It  is  very  pleafant  to  imagine  the 
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ypung  poet,  in  the  fame  pi6lurefque  drefs  in  which 
his  fellow-foldiers  fought  the  Spanifh  Armada, 
ftretched  on  the  deck  of  his  fhip  while  fhe  failed 
under  a  tropical  (ky,  and  fetting  the  amorous  paffions 
of  the  Foreft  of  Arden  to  the  monotonous  mufic  of 
the  ocean.  But  for  us  the  great  intereft  of  this,  the 
beft  of  Lodge's  works,  confifts  in  the  fa6l  that 
Shakefpeare  borrowed  from  it  the  plot  of  one  of  the 
moll  exquifite  of  his  comedies,  As  You  Like  It.  With 
the  exceptions  of  Rofalynde  herfelf,  of  Phoebe,  and  of 
Adam,  the  trufty  fervant,  Shakefpeare  has  altered  all 
the  names  which  Lodge  gives  to  his  perfons.  Sir 
John  of  Bordeaux  (Sir  Rowland  de  Bois)  has  two 
fons,  Saladyne  (Oliver)  and  Rofader  (Orlando);  the 
younger  of  thefe  departs  from  his  brother's  houfe  in 
dudgeon,  and  arrives  at  the  court  of  Torrifmond, 
King  of  France  (Frederick),  who  has  banifhed  his 
brother  Gerifmond  (the  Duke),  the  rightful  monarch, 
to  be  an  outlaw  in  the  foreft  of  Arden.  At  the 
ufurper's  court  Rofader  meets  the  wreftler  Norman 
(Charles),  and  challenges  him  to  try  a  fall  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Rofalynde  and  her  friend  Aliena  ^  (Celia), 
the  falfe  king's  daughter.  All  then  follows  as  in 
As  You  Like  It,  except  that  there  were  in  Lodge's 
ftory  no  equivalents  to  Jacques,  Touchftone,  and 
Audrey.  We  put  Lodge  at  a  great  difadvantage 
when  we  compare  his  crude  invention  with  Shake- 
fpeare's  magical  infight  and  perfe6l  vifion ;  it  is  more 
fair  to  compare  the  Rofalynde  as  a  ftory  with  the 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Celia  adopts  this  name  in  the  foreft. 
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tales  of  Lodge's  immediate  contemporaries.     In  it, 
and  in  the  Menaphon  of  Greene,  which  was  probably 
written  about  the  fame  time,  though  publifhed  in 
1589,  we  find  the  two  cotyledons  between  which 
fprang  up  the  fhoot  which  has  fpread  into  the  mighty 
tree  of  Englifh  fidlion.     In  thefe  languid  and  cum- 
brous ftories  it  may  be  difficult  to  trace  any  promife 
of  the  fubtlety  of  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  or 
of  the  vivid  realifm  of  A  Modern  Infiance,  but  the 
procefs  of  evolution  which  has  led  from  Greene  and 
Lodge  to  Mr.   Hardy  and  Mr.   Howells  has  been 
confiftent  and  dire6l.     Already  in   thefe  Euphuiftic 
romances  we  trace  in  embryo  certain  qualities  which 
have  always   been    chara6leriftic    of  Anglo-Saxon 
fi6lion,  a  vigorous  ideal  of  condu6l,  a  love  of  ftrength 
and   adventure,    an    almofl:    Quixotic   reverence  for 
womanhood.     Before  their  time  anything  like  a  co- 
herent tale  in  profe  had  been  unknown  in  Englifh; 
chronicle-hiflory  had  been  attempted  with  occafional 
fuccefs,  but  not  purely  imaginative  invention.     If  we 
compare  the  Rofalynde  of  Lodge  with  the  MenapkoUy 
which  is  Greene's  maflerpiece,  we  are  firft  flruck  with 
the  ftrong  fimilarity  between  the  methods  of  the  two 
friends.     They  had  a6led  and  readied  on  each  other, 
until  it  would  be  difficult,  without  much  refle6lion,  to 
be  fure  whether  one  rich  dreamy  page  were  the  work 
of  Greene  or  of  Lodge.     The  verfes  would  always 
help  us  to  difcriminate,  and  by  and  by  we  fhould 
perceive  that  in  the  condudl  of  his  fl:ory  Lodge  is 
more  fkilful  and  more  bufinefs-like  than  Greene,  who 
becomes  entangled  in  his   own  garlands  and  ara- 
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befques.  The  Rofalynde  is  really  very  pleafant 
reading  for  its  own  fake,  and  as  the  author  appears 
to  have  invented  the  plot,  we  may  give  him  credit 
for  having  conceived  a  feries  of  romantic  fituations 
which  Shakefpeare  himfelf  was  content  to  accept. 
The  life  in  the  foreft  of  Arden  is  charmingly  de- 
fcribed.  Shakefpeare  gives  us  a  fheep-cote,  fenced 
about  with  olive-trees,  but  in  Lodge  the  banifhed 
king  is  found  feafling  with  the  outlaws  under  a  grove 
of  lemons,  and  Rofader,  while  he  refts  from  hunting 
lions  with  a  boar-fpear,  infcribes  his  fonnets  on  the 
foft  bark  of  a  fig-tree.  Thefe  anachronifms  cannot 
difturb  thofe  who  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  either 
romance.  The  light  which  is  blown  down  the  deep 
glades  of  Arden,  and  falls  lovingly  on  the  groups  in 
their  paftoral  mafquerade,  is  that  which  never  fhone 
on  fea  or  land,  but  which  has  coloured  the  romantic 
vifion  of  dreamers  fmce  the  world  began.  And  it  is 
very  curious  that  the  generation  which  faw  the  whole 
of  Europe  plunged  into  civil  and  international  wars, 
when  the  roar  of  cannon  became  a  common  found  in 
the  ears  of  Chriftendom,  and  when  the  whole  religious 
and  focial  polity  of  man  was  undergoing  noify  revo- 
lution, fhould  turn  with  fpecial  fondnefs  to  the  con- 
templation of  Arcadias  and  Eldorados,  out  of  fpace, 
out  of  time;  and  that,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Armada, 
Lodge  fhould  have  failed  under  the  battlements  of 
Terceira  with  his  brain  full  of  Rofader's  melancholy 
amoret  in  praife  of  beauteous  Rofalynde's  per- 
fe(5lion. 

The  verfe  in  the  Rofalynde  demands  particular 
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notice.  It  is  as  far  fuperior  to  the  profe  in  excel- 
lence as  Lodge  himfelf  was  to  Goffon  or  Gabriel 
Harvey.     Such  a  ftanza  as 

"  With  orient  pearl,  with  ruby  red, 
With  marble  white,  with  fapphire  blue, 
Her  body  every  way  is  fed, 
Yet  foft  in  touch  and  fweet  in  view ; 
Nature  herfelf  her  fliape  admires, 
The  Gods  are  wounded  in  her  fight, 
And  Love  forfakes  his  heavenly  fires. 
And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light," 

and  the  pieces  beginning  "  Firfk  fhall  the  heavens 
want  flarry  light,"  "  Love  in  my  bofom  like  a  bee," 
and  "  Turn  I  my  looks  unto  the  Ikies,"  are  of  the 
firft  order  of  excellence.  Nothing  fo  fluent,  fo 
opulent,  fo  melodious  had  up  to  that  time  been 
known  in  Englifli  lyrical  verfe,  for  we  muft  never 
forget  that  when  thefe  exquifite  poems  were  given 
to  the  public,  the  Faery  Queen  itfelf  was  not  yet 
circulated.  In  thefe  love-fongs  a  note  of  paffion,  a 
foaring  and  fhouting  mufic  of  the  lark  at  heaven's 
gate,  was  heard  for  the  firft  time  above  the  fcholaftic 
voices  of  fuch  artificial  poets  as  Watfon,  and  for  a 
moment,  to  an  obfervant  eye,  Lodge  might  have 
feemed,  next  after  Spenfer,  the  foremoft  living  poet  of 
the  Englifh  race.  Only,  however,  for  a  moment, 
fince  the  vafter  luminary  of  Shakefpeare  was  on  the 
horizon,  attended  and  preceded  by  Hefper  and 
Phofphor,  Marlowe,  with  the  pride  of  his  youth,  and 
Sidney,  with  his  pofthumous  glory.     And  then  the 
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full  morning  broke,  and  Lodge  in  his  fweet  colours 
of  the  funrife  was  fet  afide,  and  forgotten  in  a  blaze 
of  daylight. 

Something  of  this  muft  have  been  dimly  felt  by 
Greene  and  Lodge.  They  did  not  confefs  that  they 
were  fuperfeded,  and  from  Lodge  at  leaft  we  have 
no  word  of  petulance  at  the  fuccefs  of  younger  men. 
But  from  this  date  there  is  lefs  effort  made  to  breaft 
the  accomplifhment  of  the  age,  and  we  find  in  both 
poets  a  recurrence  to  the  eftablifhed  forms  of  their 
art.  Greene,  indeed,  during  the  brief  remainder  of 
his  life,  abandoned  paftoral  romance  in  favour  of  thofe 
treatifes  of  "coney-catching"  of  which  Lodge  had 
fet  him  the  example  in  his  Alarum  agatnji  Ufurers. 
That  the  friendfhip  between  thefe  eminent  men  had 
become  clofe  we  have  many  evidences.  Lodge,  who 
muft  have  been  reading  Ronfard  or  Baif,  addreffed 
an  o6lett  in  French  to  Greene  in  1589,  as  an  intro- 
du6lion  to  the  SpaniJIi  Mafquerado  of  the  latter  poet, 
in  which  he  addreffes  him  as  '*  mon  Greene,"  and 
"  mon  doux  ami."  The  fuccefs  of  Rofalynde  in 
1590  was  inftant,  and  this  romance  continued  to  be 
printed  for  nearly  a  century.  Lodge  was  encouraged 
to  take  up  literature  as  a  profeffion,  and  his  publi- 
cations during  the  next  five  years  were  very  numerous. 
On  the  2nd  of  May,  1591,  he  iffued  "from  my 
chamber,"  prefumably  in  London,  a  piece  of  hack- 
work, the  Life  of  Robin  the  Devil,  a  pfeudo-hiftorical 
account  of  the  vices,  adventures  and  penitent  end  of 
Robert  le  Diable,  firft,  or  as  Lodge  inaccurately 
ftates,  fecond  Duke  of  Normandy,  whofe  brief  career 
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clofed  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1035,  and  whofe  eccentric 
vigour  of  charadler  had  colle6led  a  whole  train  of 
myths  about  his  memory.  This  pamphlet  was  evi- 
dently a  profeffional  piece  of  work,  but  it  is  very  far 
from  being  one  of  Lodge's  lefs  fuccefsful  pieces.  The 
poems  which  he  fcattered  through  its  pages  difplay, 
it  is  true,  much  lefs  originality  and  brilliance  than 
thofe  in  Rofalynde,  but  the  flory,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  well 
told,  and  there  are  profe  paffages,  fuch  as  the  volup- 
tuous defcription  of  the  Bower  of  Editha,  which  are 
equal  to  the  beft  which  Lodge  has  left  us.  It  is  perhaps 
not  unworthy  of  remark  that  it  is  in  this  book  that 
we  firft  dete6l  that  fympathy  with  the  Catholic  creed, 
and  with  Roman  forms  of  penitence  and  ritual,  which 
became  more  and  more  marked  in  Lodge's  writings, 
and  which  have  led  to  the  fhrewd  conje6ture  that 
he  was  already  fecretly  a  member  of  the  Roman 
communion. 

At  the  clofe  of  Rofalynde  Lodge  promifed  that,  if 
the  public  encouraged  his  labours,  he  would  next 
prepare  his  Sailors  Calendar.  This  work,  which,  if 
it  ever  appeared,  has  been  hopeleffly  loft,  was  pro- 
bably an  account  of  the  author's  expedition  to  the 
Azores  with  Capt.  Clarke,  and  would  doubtlefs  have 
been  rich  in  fuch  autobiographical  touches  as  we  can 
ill  be  content  to  mifs.  In  06lober,  1 764,  there  was 
fold  from  the  library  of  Mr.  John  Hutton,  of  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  a  black-letter  volume  by  Lodge, 
entitled  A  Spiders  Web,  which  has  not  turned  up 
fmce.  Several  of  his  exifling  works  remain  in  unique 
exemplars,  and  there  are,   therefore,   it  is  poffible, 
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other  lacunae  in  our  lift  of  his  producStions.  The 
next  book  which  comes  under  our  notice  is  one  of 
the  rareft  of  all,  and  its  entire  difappearance  would 
denude  its  author  of  little  of  his  glory.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  confider  the  Catharos,  which  was  apparently 
publifhed  late  in  1591,  and  during  its  author's  abfence 
from  England,  we  muft  deal  with  the  circumftances 
which  led  him  abroad.  Thomas  Cavendifh  was  a 
young  fquire  of  Suffolk,  who,  upon  attaining  his 
majority,  had  fitted  out  a  fhip,  and  had  gone  with 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  on  a  privateering  expedition 
to  the  Weft  Indies.  His  courage  was  extraordinary, 
his  judgment  above  that  of  a  boy  of  twenty-one,  and 
his  power  over  men  almoft  magical.  In  July  of  the 
following  year  he  fet  out,  at  his  own  coft,  on  an  enter- 
prife  which  greatly  impreffed  the  imagination  of  the 
age,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and  this  he 
accomplifhed  in  September,  1588.  He  ravaged  the 
coafts  of  many  peaceful  and  favage  nations,  and 
returned  to  England  with  filken  fails  and  every 
oftentation  of  wealth.  So  brilliant  had  been  his 
fuccefs  that  he  was  encouraged,  although  his  confti- 
tution  had  fuffered  in  his  adventures,  to  undertake  a 
ftill  more  important  piratical  enterprife.  On  the  26th 
of  Auguft,  1 591,  "three  tall  fhips  and  two  barks," 
with  Thomas  Cavendifti  at  their  head,  fet  fail  from 
Plymouth,  bound  for  the  coaft  of  China  and  the 
Philippine  iflands.  Cavendifti  failed  on  board  the 
"  Leycefter,"  and  among  the  company  of  gentlemen 
who  manned  the  fecond  ftiip,  the  "  Defire,"  a  galleon  of 
140  tons,  in  which  Cavendifti  had  made  his  previous 
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voyage,  was  Thomas  Lodge,  the  poet,  who  was  now 
about  thirty-four  years  of  age.  There  may  have 
been  in  him  a  hereditary  love  of  this  fpecies  of 
adventure,  for  his  father,  the  fober  mayor  of  London 
city,  had  in  the  poet's  infancy  taken  part  in  a  pe- 
culiarly infamous  expedition  of  the  kind,  the  voyage 
of  Robert  Baker  to  Guinea,  in  1562,  with  the 
"  Minion"  and  the  "  Primrofe."  It  was  in  the  courfe 
of  this  expedition,  and  of  that  which  followed  it  in 
1563,  that  the  traffic  in  negro  flaves  was  fet  in 
motion. 

It  was  neceffary  for  Cavendifh  to  avoid  thofe  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  globe  which  he  had  ravaged  in 
his  voyage  of  circumnavigation,  and  we  hear  of  his 
landing  firft  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  which  he  had 
formerly  avoided.  He  ordered  an  attack  on  the  town 
of  Santos,  while  the  people  were  at  mafs;  the  furprife 
was  accomplifhed,  but  no  ufe  was  made  of  the  fuccefs, 
and  the  failure  of  Cavendilh's  judgment  was  foon 
made  apparent.  From  the  15th  of  December,  to 
the  22nd  of  January  1592  the  little  fleet  remained  at 
Santos  doing  nothing ;  the  captain  of  the  "  Roebuck," 
the  third  galleon,  was  told  off  in  command  of  thofe 
who  preferred  to  fpend  this  time  on  fhore,  and  Lodge 
was  among  the  latter.  The  Englifhmen  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  College  of  the  Jefuits,  and  Lodge 
occupied  himfelf,  as  he  tells  us,  among  the  books  in 
the  library  of  the  Fathers.  He  had  by  this  time, 
perhaps  on  one  of  his  previous  expeditions,  made 
himfelf  mafler  of  the  Spanifh  language.  Something 
which  he  met  with  in  a  book  at  Santos  fuggefted  to 
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him  the  idea  which  he  proceeded  to  weave  into  a  new 
romance.  Meanwhile  the  Englifh  fleet  were  driven 
from  their  pofition  by  want  of  food,  and  proceeded 
down  the  coall  of  Brazil  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
"  Here,"  fays  Lodge,  "  I  had  rather  will  to  get  my 
dinner,  than  to  win  fame;"  and,  indeed,  a  fpirit  of 
diffenfion  and  mutiny  began  to  render  life  on  board 
the  Englifh  fhips  almoft  unbearable.  Cavendifh,  who 
could  bear  his  men  through  unruffled  fuccefs,  but 
who  was  too  young  and  too  inexperienced  for  calmnefs 
in  misfortune,  feems  to  have  loft  his  head  altogether. 
The  cold  was  extreme,  the  fhips  were  feparated  by  vio- 
lent ftorms,  and  at  laft  Cavendifh  left  the  "  Leycefter" 
and  came  on  board  the  "  Defire,"  where  Lodge  was, 
bitterly  denouncing  his  own  men,  and  refufmg  to  fail 
with  them  any  longer.  The  officers  of  the  "  Defire" 
held  parley  accordingly  with  thofe  of  the  *'  Leycefter  " 
and  Cavendifh  was  perfuaded  to  go  back  to  the 
latter.  Lodge  feems  to  have  fhared  the  common 
diflike  of  Cavendifh,  for  in  1 596  he  fpeaks  of  him  as 
one  "  whofe  memory,  if  I  repent  not,  I  lament  not." 
In  the  midft,  however,  of  thefe  fufferings  and  dif- 
turbances,  while  they  lay  ftorm-bound  among  the 
icy  cliffs  of  Patagonia,  Lodge  occupied  himfelf  by 
writing  his  Arcadian  romance  of  the  Margarite  of 
America,  which  he  printed  four  years  later.  In  the 
preface  to  that  book  he  fays: — "  Touching  the  place 
where  I  wrote  this,  it  was  in  thofe  Straits  chriftened 
by  Magellan ;  in  which  place  to  the  fouthward  many 
wondrous  Ifles,  many  ftrange  fifhes,  many  monftrous 
Patagones,  withdrew  my  fenfes:  briefly,  many  bitter 
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and  extreme  frofts  at  midfummer  continually  clothe 
and  clad  the  difcomfortable  mountains;  fo  that  there 
was  great  wonder  in  the  place  wherein  I  writ  this, 
fo  likewife  might  it  be  marvelled,  that  in  fuch  fcanty 
fare,  fuch  caufes  of  fear,  fo  mighty  difcouragements, 
and  fo  many  croffes,  I  fhould  deferve  to  eternize 
anything."  The  weary  months  fpent  to  no  purpofe 
within  the  Antar6lic  Circle  muft  have  fretted  the 
fpirits  of  all  the  companions  of  Cavendifh.  At  laft 
it  feems  to  have  become  plain  to  them  that  autumn 
was  coming  on,  and  that  they  would  not  get  through 
to  the  Pacific  at  all.  The  "  Defire"  fet  off  alone  on  her 
return  voyage,  and  Lodge,  if  he  was  ftill  on  board 
of  her,  landed,  after  difappointment,  fuffering,  and 
almoft  ftarvation,  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  on  the 
nth  of  June,  1593.  The  crew  of  the  fhip  had  been 
reduced  to  fixteen,  and  of  thefe  only  five  were  in 
tolerable  health.  Cavendifh  himfelf  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  before  he  completed 
what  Purchas  calls  "  that  difmal  and  fated  voyage,  in 
which  he  confummated  his  earthly  peregrinations." 

This  voyage  appears  to  have  cured  Lodge  of  all  his 
youthful  vivacity,  although  his  wandering  fpirit  foon 
broke  out  again.  During  his  abfence  of  twenty-two 
months  great  changes  had  occurred.  Three  of  thofe 
poets  with  whofe  names  his  had  been  moft  clofely 
united  had  died  during  that  interval;  thefe  were 
Watfon,  Greene,  and  Marlowe.  But  he  found  that 
his  memory  had  been  fupported  during  his  abfence, 
in  one  cafe,  certainly,  by  a  friend  whom  he  fhould 
never  fee  again.      In    1591,   immediately  after  his 
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departure,  had  been  publifhed  his  Catharos,  or,  as 
the  fub-title  names  it,  A  Nettle  for  Nice  No/es. 
This  has  become  one  of  the  rareft,  and  mull  always 
have  been  one  of  the  moft  infignificant  of  his  pro- 
du6lions.  Three  friends,  Diogenes,  Philoplutos,  and 
Cofmofophos,  whofe  names  bewray  their  didadlic  pur- 
pofe,  carry  on  a  dreary  dialogue  on  the  fubjedl  of  the 
feven  deadly  fms  as  they  are  pra6lifed  in  Athens,  or 
rather  London.  Diogenes  is  a  cynic  moralift,  who 
claims  that  his  own  life  is  -xadapos,  pure,  and  who  bitterly 
refledls  on  the  condudl  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The 
Nettle  for  Nice  Nofes  has  no  literary  merit;  it  is  an 
early  example  of  the  rabid  and  pedantic  profe  fatire 
of  the  Elizabethan  age,  a  ftyle  of  cheap  literature 
which  pandered  to  the  refpe6table  lower  middle  clafs, 
and  foftered  its  prejudices.  Here  and  there  we  find 
a  touch  of  Lodge's  eloquent  Euphuifm,  but  as  a 
whole  this  is  among  the  tameft  of  his  books.  In- 
finitely better  and  more  chara6leriftic  is  the  romance 
of  Euphues  Shadow,  which  appeared  the  following 
year,  and  the  editing  of  which  was  one  of  the  laft 
performances  on  earth  of  Robert  Greene.  Lodge, 
as  appears  from  the  preface,  wrote  from  America  to 
Greene,  begging  him  to  fee  this  book  through  the 
prefs  and  to  feleft  a  patron.  The  title  of  the  romance 
diredlly  recalls  the  famous  work  of  Lyly,  and  it  is  in 
Euphues'  Shadow  that  Lodge  comes  neareft  to  his 
great  precurfor.  Thofe  far-fetched  references  to  the 
claffics,  thofe  applications  to  man's  eftate  of  a  fabulous 
zoology  and  botany,  thofe  involved  and  fonorous 
fentences,  each  a  very  microcofm  in  itfelf,  all  thefe 
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features  of  Lyly's  extraordinary  ftyle  are  reproduced 
by  Lodge  with  the  moft  ftartling  precifion.  We  have 
the  beaft  Varius,  with  his  rich  fkin  but  rank  flelh,  the 
bird  Struchio,  the  populous  and  pompous  city  of 
Pafan,  the  horn  of  the  ferpent  Ceraftes,  the  virtues 
of  the  herb  Abrotamum,  almoft  before  we  have  fairly 
ftarted  in  the  flory ;  and  the  manner  of  Lyly  is  caught 
with  fmgular  art  and  precifion.  Probably  this  was 
done  on  purpofe,  for  it  is  certain  that  after  a  few 
pages  the  author  becomes  weary  of  this  antithetical 
apparatus  and  panoply  of  examples,  and  fmks  to  the 
rich,  eafy  ftyle  that  was  native  to  him.  The  lyrics, 
which  are  more  fparfely  than  ufual  fcattered  over  the 
pages  of  this  romance,  are  not  in  Lodge's  brighteft 
vein,  and  no  one  of  them  would  be  feledled  as  among 
his  moft  chara6leriftic  pieces. 

It  is  probable  that  both  of  Lodge's  furviving  plays 
were  firft  a6led  during  his  abfence  from  England. 
We  know  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  A  Looking 
Glafs  for  London  and  England,  in  which  Greene 
had  been  his  collaborator.  This  drama  was  per- 
formed by  Lord  Strange's  fervants  on  the  8th  and 
27th  of  March,  1592,  and  again  on  the  19th  of  April 
and  the  7th  of  June  of  the  fame  year.  A  paffage  of 
Greene's  pofthumous  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit  has  been 
rafhly  confidered  to  refer  unqueftionably  to  Lodge. 
After  exhorting  Marlowe,  Greene  proceeds:  "With 
thee  I  join  young  Juvenal,  that  biting  fatirift,  that 
laftly  with  me  together  writ  a  comedy."  It  is  per- 
haps not  much  to  the  point  that  the  Looking  Glafs 
is  not  a  comedy  at  all,  but  a  tragedy;  but  it  is  almoft 
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certain  that  when  Juvenal  is  mentioned  Nafli  is 
always  meant.  Nafh  had  made  himfelf  many  enemies 
by  his  pafquils,  and  was  widely  known,  which  Lodge 
was  not,  as  a  "  biting  fatirift."  It  is  poffible  that 
Nafh  may  have  affifted  Greene  in  writing  his  George 
a  Greene^  or  in  compofmg  fome  other  comedy  which 
no  longer  exifts.  At  all  events,  our  defire  to  clutch 
at  every  fhred  of  biographical  allufion  muft  not  blind 
us  to  the  fa6l  that  by  Juvenal  Greene  can  hardly 
have  intended  Lodge,  or  any  one  but  Nafh.  In  a 
tra6l  printed  in  1867,  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby  carefully 
lifted  and  collated  all  the  evidence  for  the  popular 
affumption  that  Lodge  was  himfelf  a  player,  and  he 
fhowed  it  to  reft  upon  abfolutely  no  bafis  at  all. 
That  fomebody  called  Lodge  failed  to  pay  his  tailor's 
bill,  and  left  Henflowe  refponfible  for  the  debt,  is  one 
of  those  tantalifmg  little  fad;s  which  may  mean  every- 
thing or  nothing,  and  upon  which  it  is  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  dogmatife.  Lodge  had  certainly  very 
little  dramatic  faculty,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
Ihow  that  at  any  period  of  his  life  he  tried  to  eke  out 
this  talent  by  adlual  ftage  experience.  Of  his  two 
plays,  the  Looking  Glafs  for  England  and  London  is 
by  far  the  more  interefting.  It  is  very  primitive  in 
form;  the  ferious  part  of  the  plot  deals  with  the 
arrogance  and  licence  of  Rafni,  King  of  Affyria. 
Neither  in  manner  nor  in  metrical  peculiarity  are 
thefe  defcriptions  of  the  pride  of  Niniveh  like  any- 
thing elfe  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Greene  or 
Lodge.  Whichever  of  them  wrote  the  opening 
fcenes  of  the  Looking  Glafs  was  frefh  from  witneffing 
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the  performance  of  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine  the  Great y 
and  was  anxious  to  outdo  the  young  mailer  himfelf 
in  the  "fwelling  bombaft  of  bragging  blank  verfe." 
It  is  probably  Lodge  to  whom  we  owe  the  rant  of 
thefe  "drumming  decafyllabons,"  which  occafionally 
foften  to  a  richnefs  which  reminds  us  of  the  lyrics  in 
Rofalynde,  This  is  the  language  in  which  the  King 
of  Cicilia  thinks  fit  to  defcribe  King  Rafni: — 

"  If  lovely  fhape,  feature  by  nature's  fkill 
PafTing  in  beauty  fair  Endymion's, 
That  Luna  wrapped  within  her  fnowy  breafts, 
Or  that  fweet  boy  that  wrought  bright  Venus  bane, 
Transformed  into  a  purple  hyacinth, 
If  beauty  nonpareil  in  excellence 
May  make  a  king  match  with  the  Gods  in  gree, 
Rafni  is  God  on  earth,  and  none  but  he." 

Unfortunately,  although  the  authors  of  the  Looking 
Glafs  borrowed  from  Marlowe  fomething  of  his 
boifterous  mufic  and  his  high  key  of  paffion,  they 
poffeffed  none  of  his  founder  dramatic  qualities.  The 
piece  is  a  ftrange  old-fafhioned  farrago  of  bombaft 
and  fatire;  when  Rafni  and  the  Ninivites  are  not 
mouthing,  low  comic  perfonages  in  the  ftreets  of 
London  are  talking  Elizabethan  flang.  A  certain 
Ofias  ferves  as  chorus,  and  fhifts  the  clumfy  fcenes. 
Jonas  is  thrown  ftraight  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  whale 
on  to  the  ftage,  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven  falls  on 
Niniveh  with  a  grotefque  attempt  at  realifm.  Yet 
poor  as  is  the  Looking  Glafs,  it  is  a  better  play  than 
Lodge's  fole  unaffifted  effort  at  dramatic  compofition, 
The   Wounds  of  Civil  War,  firft  printed  in  1594. 
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The  dull  and  tame  fcenes  of  this  hiftorical  play,  in 
which  there  is  hardly  an  attempt  at  a6lion,  and  where 
there  is  even  a  melancholy  abfence  of  rant,  hardly 
allow  themfelves  to  be  read.  At  one  point  Lodge 
remembers  who  he  is,  and  Marius,  in  exile  on  the 
Numidian  mountains,  recites  with  great  fatisfa6lion  a 
fonnet  and  a  long  madrigal,  like  thofe  carved  on  the 
trees  of  Arden  by  Rofader  and  Montanus.  It  may 
be  faid  that  there  is  no  female  character  in  The 
Wounds  of  Civil  War,  for  though  Cornelia  and 
Fulvia  crofs  the  ftage,  and  then  at  the  clofe  recrofs 
it,  they  have  no  further  bufmefs  to  perform.  The 
play  contains  its  fole  hiftorical  intereft  in  the  fa6l 
that  it  was  the  precurfor  of  thofe  tragedies  of  Roman 
hiftory  which  form  fo  fplendid  a  part  of  the  repertory 
of  Shakefpeare  and  Ben  Jonfon. 

During  1593,  the  year  of  his  return  from  South 
America,  Lodge's  pen  was  particularly  a6live.  It  is 
probable  that  he  refumed  his  legal  connection,  for,  on 
the  title-page  of  his  Life  and  Death  of  William 
Longbeard,  he  once  more  ftyles  himfelf  "  of  Lincoln's 
Inn."  This  tra6l  is  a  pfeudo-hiftorical  romance  of 
the  fame  kind  as  Lodge's  previous  Robert  the  Devil, 
but  more  haftily  put  together,  and  eked  out  with  a 
variety  of  Ihort  ftories  about  famous  pirates,  and  the 
melancholy  fates  of  learned  men.  The  tale  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  volume  is  adorned  by  a  variety  of 
odes  and  fonnets,  which  are  pretty  in  themfelves,  but 
prepofteroufly  out  of  place  in  fuch  a  profaic  narrative 
of  crime  and  its  reward.  Lodge  was  better  occupied 
during  the  fame  year  by  contributing  lyrics  to  the 
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mifcellany  called  The  Phoenix  Nejl,  which  was  printed 
by  John  Jackfon,  and  nominally  edited  by  a  certain 
R.  S.  In  the  induction  to  his  next  publication,  PhilliSf 
Lodge  feems  to  claim  for  himfelf  the  refponfibility  of 
the  Phoenix  Neji,  in  which  we  find  no  lefs  than 
thirteen  of  his  pieces  which  occur  nowhere  elfe. 
Phillis  itfelf,  however,  is  a  far  more  important  pub- 
lication than  either  of  thefe.  It  is,  in  fa6l,  from  a 
critical  point  of  view,  the  befl  of  all  Lodge's  works, 
Rofalynde  excepted.  Among  the  cycles  of  Eliza- 
bethan fonnets  it  takes  an  early  place,  being  preceded 
by  Sidney's  Stella,  Daniel's  Delia,  and  Conftable's 
Diana,  and  accompanied  by  Barnaby  Barnes'  Parthe- 
/^^^,andWatfon'spofthumous  Tearsof Fancy.  Lodge's 
fonnets  are  particularly  rich  in  fmgle  lines,  fuch  as  : — 

"  The  falling  fountains  from  the  mountains  falling," 

and  infhort  paffages  of  extraordinary  felicity,  fuch  as : — 

"  The  rumour  runs  that  here  in  Ifis  fwim 

Such  ftately  fwans,  fo  confident  in  dying, 
That  when  they  feel  themfelves  near  Lethe's  brim 

They  fmg  their  fatal  dirge  when  death  is  nighing; 
And  I,  like  thefe,  that  feel  my  wounds  are  mortal, 

Contented  die  for  her  whom  I  adore, 
And  in  my  joyful  hymns  do  ftill  exhort  all 

To  die  for  fuch  a  faint,  or  love  no  more." 

But  it  is  rare  to  find  a  fonnet  which  preferves  this 
level  of  excellence  throughout.     That  beginning 

"  How  languifheth  the  primrofe  of  Love's  garden," 

has  found  its  way  into  the  anthologies,  and 

"  I  wrote  in  Myrrha's  bark,  and  as  I  wrote," 
£ 
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with  its  beautiful  pine-wood  fcenery,  is  almoft  as 
worthy  of  popularity.  The  ufe  of  the  double  rhyme 
gives  a  unique  fweetnefs  to  many  of  Lodge's  fonnets, 
and  in  almoft  all  of  them,  even  where  the  conftru6lion 
is  moft  lax  and  the  fenfe  moft  obfcure,  the  didlion  is 
particularly  rich.  The  volume  contains,  befides 
fonnets,  fome  of  Lodge's  beft  fongs  and  lyrics,  in 
particular  "  Love  guides  the  rofes  of  thy  lips,"  "  My 
Phillis  hath  the  morning  fun,"  and  "  My  matchlefs 
miftrefs,  whofe  delicious  eyes,"  each  of  which  might 
be  quoted  as  a  type  of  the  exotic  poetry  of  the  age. 
The  whole  book  was  dedicated  to  Lady  Shrewfbury. 
It  clofes  with  a  long,  dreary,  and  exceffively  obfcure 
elegiac  poem  called  "  The  Complaint  of  Elftred," 
which  may  have  given  Shakefpeare  a  faint  fuggeftion 
of  the  form  of  his  Lover  s  Complaint,  and  which  tells 
thofe  hiftories  of  Locrine  and  Sabrina,  which  were 
dramatifed  two  years  after  with  the  affumption  of 
Shakefpeare's  name,  and  in  a  fubfequent  generation 
occupied  the  attention  of  Milton. 

When  Jofeph  Hall  brought  out  his  Virgidemiarum 
in  1597,  and  boafled  with  youthful  braggadocio — 

"  follow  me  who  lift 
And  be  the  fecond  Englifli  fatirift," 

he  forgot  or  negle^led  to  remind  his  readers  that 
Lodge  had,  in  1595,  publifhed  in  his  Fig  for  Momus 
four  or  five  fatires  which  led  the  way  for  future  effays 
in  this  vein  fo  diftimSlly  that  to  overlook  them  was 
an  act  of  bad  faith  or  of  bad  hiftory.  This  was  another 
cafe  in  which  Lodge  fet  a  fafhion  which  has  been 
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followed  by  every  Englifh  writer  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  fatire  in  heroic  couplets  has  paffed  from  Lodge 
through  Hall,  Donne,  Dryden,  Pope,  Churchill, 
Crabbe,  and  Byron,  to  fuch  rare  later  efforts  as  have 
been  effayed,  without  any  change  of  outward  form, 
and  Lodge  deferves  the  credit  of  his  difcovery.  His 
fatires  feem  to  have  attradled  no  notice  in  his  own 
age,  for  he  was  never  encouraged  to  print  that  "whole 
centon  of  them,"  which,  he  says,  were  in  his  poffeffion. 
The  Fig  for  Momus,  which  was  fent  out  to  the  world 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1595,  was  in  feveral  ways  a  ten- 
tative volume.  Lodge  proved  himfelf  an  innovator 
again  by  publifhing  in  it,  for  the  firft  time  in  Englifh, 
epiflles  in  verfe  to  private  perfons,  founded  in  form 
upon  thofe  of  Horace.  Of  thefe  epiftles  feveral 
addrefs  private  perfons  in  terms  of  friendfhip.  One 
to  Michael  Drayton,  to  whom  an  eclogue  in  the  fame 
volume  is  infcribed  under  the  pfeudonym  of  Row- 
land, fhows  the  exiftence  of  an  intimate  affedlion 
between  Lodge  and  the  young  author  of  Idea,  and 
is  an  early  teflimony  to  the  dignified  efteem  with 
which  Drayton  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries. 
An  eclogue  in  the  Fig  for  Momus  is  dedicated  to 
Samuel  Daniel,  an  Oxford  man  who  had  gone  up  to 
Magdalen  after  Lodge's  time,  and  who  had  lately 
made  himfelf  noticeable  for  a  very  pure  and  intelli- 
gent vein  of  refledlive  poetry.  Daniel  and  Drayton 
were  men  of  the  beft  clafs,  gentlemen  who  held  them- 
felves  aloof  from  the  vulgar  ftruggle  of  the  wits,  and  it 
is  fignificant  that  they,  and  no  longer  the  rough  fort  of 
profeffional  pamphleteers,  fhould  appear  as  Lodge's 
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friends  and  affociates.  He  was  now  approaching  the 
age  of  forty;  the  new  canons  of  literary  tafte  which 
he  had  been  among  the  firft  to  inftitute,  were  now 
being  adopted  by  authors  of  far  greater  power  and 
frefhness  than  he.  Shakefpeare  was  in  motion;  the 
riotous  crew  of  the  dramatifts  were  Hfting  up  their 
voices,  and  Lodge  breathed  along  his  oaten  flute 
with  lefs  confidence,  and  betrayed  a  certain  growing 
agitation  year  by  year.  The  Fig  for  Momus  marks 
his  lateft  appearance  as  a  poet,  fmce  the  fonnets  of  the 
Margarite  of  America  certainly,  and  thofe  publifhed 
in  England's  Helicon  probably,  were  the  work  of 
feveral  years  prior  to  their  publication.  Lodge's 
fatires,  eclogues,  and  epiftles  are  very  monotonous 
in  ftyle,  and  do  not  command  attention  by  their 
vigour  or  concifion.  The  thought  is  rarely  bright 
enough,  or  the  expreffion  nervous  enough  to  demand 
definite  praife.  The  beft  that  can  be  faid  of  them 
is  that  they  are  lucid  and  Horatian,  efcaping  the 
faults  of  thofe  fucceeding  fatirifts  who  thought  them- 
felves  tame  unlefs  they  took  Perfius,  or  even,  perhaps, 
Lycophron,  as  the  model  of  their  obfcurity. 

In  1596  Lodge's  activity  as  an  original  writer 
culminated,  and  pra6lically  clofed.  We  poffefs  no  lefs 
than  four  diftindl  volumes  publifhed  by  him  in  that 
year.  On  the  15th  of  April  he  gave  to  the  world 
his  profe  difquifition  of  The  Devil  Conjured.  It  is 
a  tedious  foliloquy  on  virtue,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
"  virtuous  and  folitary  Hermit  called  Anthony,"  and 
bears  a  fort  of  whimfical  refemblance  in  its  conception, 
though  certainly  none  in  its  execution,  to  the  Ten- 
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tation  de  St.  Antoine  of  Guftave  Flaubert.  The 
author  himfelf  thought  highly  of  this  performance, 
and  even  went  fo  far  as  to  contemptuoufly  defcribe 
his  former  poems  and  romances  as  mere  corncockles, 
while  this  was  the  real  wheat  of  his  brain.  The 
preface,  indeed,  is  a  palinode ;  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  had  now  taken  religion,  and  that  his  early 
amorous  writings,  though  always  innocent  enough, 
feemed  to  him  to  call  for  penitence.  It  appears  from 
the  dedication  to  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  that  Lodge 
was  now  fuffering  from  mifreports,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  already  fufpedled  of  being  a  Catholic. 
This  element  in  his  nature  is  ftill  more  apparent, 
though  yet  not  openly  avowed,  in  Wit's  Mifery  and  the 
Worlds  Madnefs,  another  profe  difquifition,  of  a 
pfeudo-philofophical  kind,  which  he  iffued  from  his 
houfe  at  Low  Leyton,  on  5th  of  November  of  the 
fame  year,  1596.  The  Lodge  family  had  always 
been  affociated,  more  or  lefs  vaguely,  with  this  village, 
which  lies  in  the  Hundred  of  Becontree,  in  Effex, 
about  fix  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  London.  The 
meffuage  or  farm  of  Malmaynes,  in  the  fame  hundred, 
was  originally  given  by  Lady  Lodge  in  her  will  to 
her  fon  Thomas,  but  the  gift  is  fet  afide  in  a  codicil, 
and  certain  lands  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk  and  Effex, 
at  or  near  Nayland,  are  bequeathed  to  the  poet 
inftead.  Sir  Thomas  Lodge's  houfe,  however,  had 
been  at  or  near  Low  Leyton,  and  it  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  by  fome  means  or  other  his  fecond  fon 
had  come  into  poffeffion  of  it.  By  this  time,  it  would 
feem,  Lodge's  firft  wife  was  dead,  and  he  had  married 
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Mrs.  Jane  Albridge  (or  Aldred),  a  widow  lady,  a 
Catholic,  whofe  firft  hufband  had  been  a  dependent  of 
Lodge's  early  patron,  Sir  Francis  Walfingham,  and 
who  had  herfelf  been  ufeful  to  the  Catholics  at  Rome 
and  other  places  in  the  days  of  their  darkeft  perfe- 
cution.  The  future  Mrs.  Lodge  has  retained  a 
minute  niche  in  hiftory  as  a  cat's-paw  in  the  hands 
of  the  detra6lors  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  during  his 
imprifonment  in  the  Tower  in  1586.  Bearing  thefe 
circumftances  in  mind,  it  is  by  no  means  extraordi- 
nary that  a  leaning  towards  Catholic  pfychology  of 
the  more  obvious  kind,  fuch  as  we  find  it  expreffed 
in  the  Devil  Conjured  and  in  Wits  Mifery  and  the 
World's  Madnefs,  fhould  have  taken  the  form  of 
diredl  Romanifm  in  the  ''  Profopopeia,  or  Tears  of 
the  Holy,  Bleffed,  and  Sandlified  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  God."  It  has  been  doubted,  I  cannot  conceive 
upon  what  grounds,  that  this  little  treatife,  although 
figned  with  the  familiar  letters  T.  L.,  is  a(5lually  by 
our  Thomas  Lodge.  It  is  true  that  in  two  copies 
thefe  initials  have  been  reverfed  by  the  printer,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  the  flyle  of  the  text  is  fufficient  to 
demonftrate  that  this  is  one  of  Lodge's  genuine  tradls, 
and  the  open  profeffion  of  Catholic  docftrine  is  no 
more  than  what  we  have  been  gradually  prepared 
for  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  poet's  career.  If 
there  is  any  caufe  for  aftonifhment,  it  is  that  Lodge 
fhould  have  ventured  to  come  forward  under  fo  thin 
a  difguife,  at  a  time  when  it  was  ftill  dangerous  to 
avow  diffent  from  the  Church  of  England. 

In  the  midft  of  this  bufy  year,  1596,  and  in  fpite 
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of  all  his  denunciation  of  his  early  amatory  writings, 
Lodge  bethought  him  of  the  romance  which  he  had 
compofed  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  the  winter 
of  1592,  and  he  publifhed  it  on  the  4th  of  May  under 
the  title  of  A  Margarite  of  America.  This  is  one 
of  the  prettieft  of  his  ftories.  It  has  abfolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  America,  fave  the  accident  of  its 
compofition  there;  it  is  a  tragical  narrative  of  the 
loves  of  Arfadachas,  fon  and  heir  to  the  Emperor  of 
Cufco,  and  Margarita,  whofe  father  was  King  of 
Mufcovy,  and  who  dwelt  in  a  fortrefs  "fituate  by  a 
gracious  and  filver-floating  river,  environed  with  curi- 
ous planted  trees  to  minifter  fhade  and  fweet-fmell- 
ing  flowers."  Lodge  has  expended  his  richeft  fancy 
on  this  work ;  the  heroine's  father  cannot  be  murdered 
in  his  bed,  but  that  this  article  of  furniture  is  defcribed 
as  of  black  ebony,  fet  about  with  rubies  and  car- 
buncles; the  lady  herfelf,  fummoned  to  her  fate, 
paufes  that  fhe  may  decently  array  herfelf  in  a  graff- 
green  robe,  embroidered  with  daifies;  and  if  a  poli- 
tical meeting  is  to  be  held  by  the  nobles  of  Cufco,  it 
has  to  be  arranged  in  *'a  fair  arbour,  covered  with 
rofes  and  honeyfuckles,  paved  with  camomile,  pinks, 
and  violets,  and  guarded  with  two  pretty  cryftal 
fountains  on  every  fide."  The  paffages  of  verfe, 
fonnets,  and  canfonets,  are  of  the  fame  fweet  and 
mellifluous  order,  and  recall  the  interludes  of  the 
Rofalynde.  It  does  not  feem  to  have  been  obferved 
that  the  elaborate  piece  beginning — 

"  With  Ganymede  now  joins  the  fhining  fun," 
is  an  example,  the  earliefl;  in  Englifli  literature,  of  a 
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feftina  formed  on  the  exadl  plan  of  that  form  of  verfe, 
as  invented  by  Arnaut  Daniel  and  employed  by 
Dante.  An  examination  of  the  length  of  the  lines 
and  of  the  arrangement  of  the  tornada,  fhows  that 
Lodge  was  following  an  Italian,  and  not  a  Provencal 
model.  The  latter,  indeed,  he  could  fcarcely  be 
expe(fted  to  meet  with.  When  we  except  the  Rofa- 
lynde  and  the  Phillis,  A  Margarite  of  America  is 
perhaps  the  work  of  Lodge's  which  will  beft  reward 
the  ordinary  reader. 

Lodge  now  retired  from  the  profeffion  of  poetry, 
and  adopted  that  of  medicine.  According  to  Anthony 
a  Wood,  he  took  his  degree  of  Do6lor  of  Phyfic  at 
Avignon.  This  muft  have  been  at  leaft  as  early  as 
1600,  for  in  that  year  certain  paffages  from  his  known 
poems,  were  quoted  in  England's  Parnaffus  with  the 
attribution  "  Doftor  Lodge."  He  alfo  contributed 
original  poems  to  England's  Helicon^  a  mifcellany  of 
the  fame  year.  As  a  phyfician,  he  rapidly  attained 
a  great  reputation,  and  was  ranked  among  the  leading 
Englifhmen  in  the  profeffion.  On  the  25th  of 
0(5tober  1602,  "  Thomas  Lodge,  Do6lor  of  Phyfic, 
of  the  Univerfity  of  Avenion,"  was  incorporated  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  the  fame  year  he  pro- 
duced a  verfion  of  the  works  of  Jofephus,  which  was 
fo  popular,  that  between  1602  and  1670  it  passed 
through  no  fewer  than  feven  editions.  In  1 603,  Lodge 
appeared  for  the  laft  time  before  the  public  as  an 
original  author,  with  a  Treatife  of  the  Plague,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London, 
and  applicable  to  the  epidemic  at  that  moment  raging 
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in  the  City.  Contemporary  allufions  to  him  are  not 
rare  in  the  occafional  literature  of  the  early  part  of  the 
feventeenth  century.  In  the  firft  a6l  of  that  curious 
play  The  Return  from  Parnaffus,  which,  though  not 
printed  until  1606,  was  a6led  in  1602,  Lodge  is  thus 
referred  to  as  a  phyfician  and  as  a  Euphuift: — 

"  For  Lodge  and  Watfon,  men  of  fome  defert, 
Yet  fubje6l  to  a  critic's  marginal; 
Lodge  for  his  oar  in  ev'ry  paper  boat, 
He  that  turns  over  Galen  ev'ry  day, 
To  fit  and  fimper  *  Euphues  Legacy.'" 

In  a  MS.  "  Poetical  Common  Place  Book  of  a 
Cambridge  Student,"  which  was  perhaps  begun  in 
161 1,  there  is  a  coarfe  fatirical  piece  againfb  "Lon- 
don Phyficians,"  in  which  Lodge  is  thus  men- 
tioned : — 

"  And  old  Do6lor  Lodge, 
That  leaues  of  to  doge, 

Will  you  neuer  leaue?" 

This  not  very  intelligible  apoftrophe  poffibly  points 
to  the  fa6l  that  in  fpite  of  his  reputation — and  in  his 
Troia  Britanica,  in  1609,  Hey  wood  had  given  him 
a  place  among  the  fix  moft  famous  Englifh  do6lors 
— Lodge  was  occafionally  put  to  great  ftraits  for  a 
livelihood.  In  the  meantime  we  may  be  allowed  to 
print  for  the  firft  time  a  letter  which  exifts  among 
the  Domeflic  State  Papers,  and  which  reveals  fome- 
thing  of  the  intrigues  in  which  Lodge  and  his  Catholic 
wife  were  unqueftionably  engaged  : — 

"  S"^,  havinge  mett  w*  fo  convenient  a  meffenger  I  cannot 
but  congratulate  yo^"  departure  hence  to  liue  in  fuch  con- 
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tentment  as  their  I  heare  you  doe.  w*^*>  as  I  wifh  more  and 
more  to  increafe  fo  doubt  I  not  but  that  you  will  alwayes 
be  mindefuU  of  y*^  well  wiffhinge  frendes  you  have  left  behinde 
yo".  In  my  laft  lettre  to  you,  I  requefted  that  M>^  Lodge 
might  haue  continued  heare  at  leafte  for  fome  fix  or  feaven 
monethes  but  fithence  that  tyme  havinge  bin  at  the 
Mofcovia  houfe  and  not  findinge  that  her  flay  heare  might 
doe  me  the  good  I  expefled  and  that  I  hould  it  no 
reafonable  requeftfo  longe  to  difjoyne  man  and  wief  I  leave 
the  orderinge  of  y*  bufmes  to  yo"^  owne  further  confideracon. 
Wiffhinge  that  M'  Griffin  for  that  my  felfe  fhall  be  often 
abfent  from  hence  wer  fully  authorized  by  a  lettre  of  Attorney 
from  you,  to  haue  the  managinge  of  that  bufmes  from  tyme 
to  tyme.  And  that  further  you  will  write  yo"^  lettres  as 
occacon  fhall  be  offered  to  the  M"^  of  the  company  and  yo"" 
lettres  of  particular  dire6lion  to  M""  Griffin  or  others  to  fuch 
effe6l  as  I  fhall  from  tyme  to  tyme  require  it.  The 
fhippinge  w^^  went  forth  two  yeare  fithence  is  not  yet  all 
returned  &  theirfore  no  accoumpt  paft  as  yet  of  that 
viage,  yet  it  is  proffered  that  the  fiftye  pounde  may  goe  in 
adventure  this  yeare  againe  w^^  argueth  that  the  principall 
remayneth  whole,  but  yet  cannot  be  gotten  out  and  theirfore 
I  hould  it  befl  againe  to  adventure  it,  and  fo  M^s  Lodge  in 
yo'^  abfence  hath  undertaken  to  doe.  And  fome  bodye  muft 
from  tyme  to  tyme  be  heare  to  let  the  company  what  they 
will  adventure  or  els  the  ftocke  for  yt  yeare  lieth  deade. 
Notw^^'flandinge  all  the  difficultyes  this  age  feemeth  for 
this  p'^fent  to  inviron  us  w^^  all,  y^  we  fhall  flill  be  hable  to 
drawe  breath  in  England^  and  I  hope  ere  it  be  longe  to  fee 
you  willinge  and  defirous  to  looke  homewarde,  for  though 
much  hath  bin  attempted  againft  us  in  parliament  yet, 
hitherto  nothinge  is  done  harder  then  of  oulde,  nor  as  I  hope 
will  be.  I  pray  you  S"^  advertize  me  howe  I  might  place 
Robin  their,  and  what  the  charge  would  be  to  kepe  him  at 
his  booke  or  what  you  thinke  of  it,  if  I  could  gett  him  placed 
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Yvth  sr  Willm  Standley,  and  lett  me  heare  fometymes  from 
you  I  pray  yo^  we  lye  ftill  at  o'^  oulde  lodginge.  And  thus 
w^h  my  hartye  commendacons  &  my  wiues  to  you  w^^ 
yo'"  fervants  dutye  I  ende  London  this  ix^^  of  March  1605. 

"  Yo"^  lovinge  frende 

"W.   JENISON." 

"  To  the  worfhipfuU  his  louinge  frende 

"  M'^  Thomas  Lodge,  Doftor  in  Phificke." 

Our  next  glimpfe  of  the  poet-phyfician  fhows  him 
to  us  once  more  fetting  out  upon  his  travels.  A 
memorandum  in  the  Privy  Council  Regifters,  dated 
January  10,  1616,  mentions  "A  paffe  for  Tho. 
Lodge,  Do6lor  of  Phyfic,  and  Henry  Sewell,  gent., 
to  travel  into  the  Arch-Duke's  Country,  to  recover 
fuch  debts  as  are  due  unto  them  there,  taking  with  them 
two  fervants,  and  to  return  agayne  in  five  moneths." 
It  has  been  fuggefted  that  the  real  obje6l  of  his 
journey  was  to  avoid  procefs  on  the  part  of  Alleyn, 
who  arrefted  Lodge  immediately  upon  his  return. 
Lodge  feems  to  have  left  England  again  as  foon  as 
this  trouble  was  over,  and  to  have  remained  abroad, 
probably  pra6lifing  in  the  Low  Countries  until  16 19. 
In  his  treatife  called  The  Poor  Mans  Talent,  firft 
printed  in  1881,  he  defcribes  a  remedy  "which,"  he 
fays,  "  I  have  often  tried  in  the  Royal  Hofpital  at 
Mecklin  upon  foldiers  that  grew  lame  by  cold." 

Of  Lodge's  remaining  years  few  memorials  are  in 
exiftence.  That  he  was  in  eafy  circumftances  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fad:  that  in  161 2  he  raifed  a 
monument  in  the  Church  of  RoUefton,  Notts,  to  the 
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memory  of  his  younger  brother,  Nicholas  Lodge,  lord 
of  that  manor,  in  whofe  will  a  legacy  of  two  gold 
bracelets  is  made  to  the  wife  of  the  poet.  In  1614 
Lodge  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  the  works  of 
Seneca,  and  a  copy  of  this  book  is  in  exiftence, 
given  by  Lodge  to  Thomas  Dekker  in  the  year 
of  publication.  About  1623  he  compiled  The  Poor 
Man's  Talent,  a  medical  text-book  for  the  ufe  of 
his  wife's  old  patronefs,  Anne,  Countefs  of  Arundel. 
In  this  work  Lodge  ufes  expreffions  which  could 
only  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  Catholic,  and 
fuch  a  phrafe  as  "  I  will  fet  down  a  remedy  which 
St.  Dominic  revealed  to  a  poor  devout  woman," 
leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  by  this  time,  at 
all  events,  he  had  definitely  joined  that  communion 
to  which  he  had  all  his  life  been  leaning. 

Lodge  became  a  very  prominent  pra6litioner  dur- 
ing the  laft  years  of  his  life.  His  private  houfe  was 
flill  at  Low  Leyton,  but  he  faw  his  London  patients 
originally  in  Warwick  Lane,  afterwards  in  Lambert 
Hill,  and  finally,  fhortly  before  his  death,  in  Old  Fifh 
Street.  He  died,  it  is  faid,  of  the  plague,  in  16:25, 
being  then  in  his  fixty-feventh  or  fixty-eighth  year, 
and  on  the  1 2th  of  Oftober  of  that  year  adminiftration 
of  his  effects  was  granted  to  his  widow,  Jane  Lodge, 
who  muft  herfelf  have  been  an  elderly  woman  at  the 
time,  her  name  having  come  forward  in  connection 
with  the  Arundel  family  juft  forty  years  before. 

Thomas  Lodge  was  a  ftrange  compound  of  ftrength 
and  weaknefs,  of  imitation  and  originality.  His 
intelligence  and  adlivity  gave  him  a  prominence  in 
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the  literature  of  the  time  which  his  mind  was  hardly- 
vigorous  enough  to  fuftain.  He  would  have,  as  his 
fatirift  fays,  "his  oar  in  every  paper  boat,"  and 
could  not  conceive  the  poffibility  of  failing  in  any 
department  of  literature.  As  a  fa(fl,  however,  he  is 
a  lignal  failure  in  drama,  in  fatire,  and  in  philofophy, 
and  his  unfuccefsful  efforts  in  thefe  diredlions  occupy 
a  large  fedlion  of  his  entire  works.  His  almoft 
fervile  attitude  towards  the  bold  affectations  of  Lyly 
would  make  us  at  one  moment  deny  Lodge  all  true 
originality,  if  we  were  not  immediately  confronted 
by  the  fa(5l  that  he  was  himfelf  a  pioneer  in  half  a 
dozen  fields  of  poetical  invention.  The  introducer 
into  Englifh  of  the  romantic  epic,  of  the  heroic  fatire, 
and  of  the  heroic  epiflle,  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
any  hiftorical  fummary  of  our  literature.  But  Lodge's 
real  excellence  is  as  a  lyrical  poet,  and  in  the  rich- 
nefs  of  his  fancy  as  a  profe  romancer.  His  profe 
ftyle,  judged  by  fevere  modern  canons,  or  even  com- 
pared with  the  poetical  ftyle  of  his  own  age,  is  not 
lefs  intolerable  than  that  of  moft  of  his  contemporaries. 
Englifh  profe,  as  an  inftrument  for  the  clear  ex- 
preffion  of  unaffe6led  thought,  had  hardly  begun  to 
exift.  Lodge's  beft  romances  are  as  lucidly  and 
gracefully  written  as  was  at  that  time  poffible.  They 
never  can,  however,  take  again  a  living  place  in 
literature ;  but  this  honour  mufl  not  be  denied  to 
the  beft  of  their  author's  fongs  and  fonnets.  In 
that  glowing  age  no  one  could  exprefs  the  jubilant 
extravagance  of  love  with  a  fuller  note,  with  a  more 
luxurious  mufic,  with  more  affluent  and  redundant 
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imagery.  His  intelle6lual  languor  prevents  the  com- 
plete, or  rather  the  continuous  expreffion  of  this 
golden  ecftacy,  and  we  are  often  left  to  wonder 
that  a  lyrift  who  was  fo  thrilling  a  moment  ago 
can  now  be  fo  infipid.  But  in  a  few  of  his  beft 
fongs  he  fuftains  his  flight  till  the  mufic  is  per- 
fect, and  in  thefe  he  reaches  the  topmoft  level  of 
fuccefs.  The  author  of  "  Like  to  the  clear  in  higheft 
fphere,"  was  as  genuine  a  poet  as  ever  breathed,  and 
whether  in  thefe  moments  of  great  infpiration,  or  in 
his  hours  of  langour  and  extravagance,  Lodge  is 
always  the  very  type  and  exemplar  of  a  man  of  letters 
in  the  irregular  and  romantic  age  of  Elizabeth. 

EDMUND  W.  GOSSE. 
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NOTE. 

To  the  courtefy  of  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Robinfon  we  owe 
the  communication  of  this  entry,  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
Court  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  held  23rd 
March,  157^: — 

"  Item  the  forefaide  M""-  and  Wardens  have  admitted  Thomas 

Lodge,  fil',  Thome  L.  militis,  Edmond  Greenock,  fil G , 

Thomas  Morgan,  fil M ,  William  Widnell,  fil,  William 

W.,  mercator  fciffor,  Robert  Smythe,  fil,  Robert  S.  Jarrett  Keyne, 
fil,  John  K.,  fiftimonger,  Samuel  Lane,  fil,  John  L.,  vintner,  are 
admitted  of  the  number  of  thofe  I.  fchoUars  that  are  limited  to  be 
taughte  within  o'  schole." 

[The  reference  is  to  fifty  scholars  who  were  to  pay  2s.  66. 
a  quarter.] 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


In  completing  for  the  Members  of  the  Hunterian 
Club  the  firfl  colle6led  edition  of  the  Works  of 
Thomas  Lodge,  the  Council  begs  to  thank  Mr.  S. 
Christie-Miller  and  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier  for 
lending  for  reprodu6lion  or  collation  the  very  rare, 
in  fome  cafes  unique,  originals  in  their  poffeffion. 
A  grateful  fenfe  of  the  help  which  in  a  fimilar  refpe61; 
the  Club  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Huth 
and  the  late  Mr.  Frederic  Ouvry,  may  alfo  here  be 
expreffed. 

The  principle  fleadily  kept  in  view  in  the  repro- 
dudlion  of  the  feveral  pieces  now  brought  together 
has  been  to  preferve  the  appearance  and  chara6ler  of 
the  originals,  fo  far  as  could  be  done  with  a  uniform 
type.  The  typographical  ornaments,  initial  letters, 
and  woodcuts  have  been  given  in  facfimile,  while 
the  fame  exadlnefs  has  been  followed  in  the  text, 
which  has  been  rendered  page  for  page,  line  for 
line,  and  word  for  word.  Mifprints  have  therefore 
been  retained,  but  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  correcting  thefe  for  himfelf. 

Excepting  in  one  cafe,  the  tradls  have  all  been 
reprinted  from  Firfl  Editions,  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
confidered  by  bibliographers  more  valuable  than 
later  impreffions.  ^ 
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Prefatory  Note. 

Lodge  tranflated  the  Works  of  Jofephus,  Seneca, 
and  a  French  "Summary"  of  Du  Bartas.  His  own 
part  in  the  dedications  and  addreffes  which  accom- 
panied thefe,  as  well  as  his  contributions  to  the 
"  Phoenix  Neft,"  "  England's  Helicon,"  and  other 
works,  will  be  found  printed  with  the  Mifcellaneous 
Pieces. 

In  writing  the  Memoir  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to  fay 
that  Mr.  Gosse  was  left  entirely  free  to  form  his  own 
judgment  as  to  Lodge's  place  in  Englifh  literature. 
The  intereft  of  the  Memoir  is  enhanced  by  a  few 
points  not  hitherto  known  in  Lodge's  perfonal 
hiftory. 

It  has  not  been  thought  neceflary  to  add  Notes 
to  the  Works  of  a  writer  fo  purely  literary  as  Lodge  : 
but  the  appended  Gloffary  will  doubtlefs  be  found 
helpful  in  the  perufal  of  his  various  pieces,  now 
reprinted  uniformly  for  the  firft  time. 

As  a  matter  of  bibliographical  intereft,  it  may  be 
ftated  that  only  Two  Hundred  copies  have  been 
reprinted,  exclufively  for  Members  of  The  Hun- 
terian  Club,  with  Ten  additional  copies  for  prefen- 
tation  by  the  Council. 

Glasgow,  March,  1883. 
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